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Lerrer XIX. 
Punishments. 


My Dear Frienv — In former letters, I have described to 
you the manner in which Fellenberg endeavours to imitate the 
example of Providence, in the general moral training of his 
pupils. In reference to punishments, the same course is at- 
tempted. We seldom see the divine hand visibly stretched 
out, to punish the offender. ‘The Creator has appointed an or- 
der of nature, by which the improper indulgence of our appe- 
tites and passions, or the abuse of our faculties, is followed by 
suffering. In implanting propensities in man, he has provided 
that an injury to others, usually brings evil consequences upon 
ourselves, from the reaction of their wounded feelings or excited 
passions. We are thus left to choose between good an evil, 
and are made to feel that we are our own executioners, in most 
cases of suffering for negligence or sin. In the same manner, 
the pupil of Hofwyl is led as much as possible te correct him- 
self, by letting him feel the natural consequences of his fault, 
when they are not dangerous, and when previous warning has 
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not been sufficient to restrain him. The pain or indisposition 
which results from little follies, and excesses, and imprudences, 
is the best, and often the only means, of leading him to correct 
himself. 

The bad opinion or dislike of his comrades is the natural 
result of pride, vanity, unkindness, or any of the faults which 
he may commit against them, and a powerful means of cor- 
recting them. 

The neglect and disapprobation of his preceptor, and the 
expression of his dissatisfaction in admonitions and reproofs, 
are not less the natural consequences of idleness or bad con- 
duct. 

The public notice of a fault often repeated, is obviously neces- 
sary as a means of warning others against it, and preventing the 
evil influence of the example at the same time. In the same 
manner, neglect of studies, or conduct which delays or inter- 
rupts the progress of others, necessarily demands, on their ac- 
count, the exclusion of the pupil from his class, and inflicts a 
penalty whose equity he cannot contest, and which he usually 
feels very deeply. 

When the habit or fault is such as to be dangerous to others 
in its effects, or as an example, it becomes equally necessary to 
exclude the pupil from the amusements of his companions ; or, 
in cases stil] more serious, to place him in a separate building, 
under the constant observation of some one to whose charge 
he is committed. This is usually the highest degree of pun- 
ishment which is requisite. If this fails, and if the fault has 
assumed the form of a confirmed habit, it is usually deemed 
necessary to remove the pupil entirely from the institution. 

It will be said, perhaps, that a system so mild will be utterly 
inefficacious ; and perhaps it will be found so, upon trial, in some 
establishments. Jt will unquestionably be, when the same care 
is not taken, as at Hofwyl, to cherish delicacy of feeling, and 
to avoid everything which may rendex the pupil insensible to 
moral influence, and impair the power of conscience. The 
person who has been accustomed to act only from the fear of 
blows, cannot be made susceptible of the force of parental ad- 
monition, without much previous preparation. But this does 
not prove the necessity of a system which thus represses his 
better feelings. 

The arbitrary and violent punishments, which appear to have 
no other source than the will of the master, and too often will 
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seem to be dictated by his passions, are, in the view of Fel- 
lenberg, the cause of serious injury to the character, although 
they may be effectual in repressing the exterior defects of the 
pupil. They often afford him a species of consolation, in the idea 
that his sufferings are excessive, or at least, that they are the 
result of passions like his own. ‘They thus rouse his courage, 
and sense of justice, in opposition to his educators. They 
bring his better principles into conflict with an authority which 
he is bound to respect, and thus, utterly derange his views and 
feelings as to right and wrong. They often excite passions, in- 
comparably worse than the fault they are designed to correct ; 
and strengthen them, by calling them frequently into exercise. 
When they exert an influence, they only accustom the pupil to 
act from the lowest motives,—the fear of his fellow men and 
of physical pain,— and thus debase, instead of elevating, his 
character. 

Still, Fellenberg concedes, in theory and in practice, that 
corporal punishment is occasionally, though rarely, necessary. 

Those who have been long accustomed to this method of 
discipline, often prove intractable without its use, until they 
have begun to imbibe the spirit which reigns in the institution. 
Serious faults also, which result from violent passions, should 
be repelled with the corresponding force at the moment; in 
order that a deep impression of physical pain may be associat- 
ed with them, and serve as a check when excitement of this 
kind begins anew. 

It is also sometimes necessary to give a physical shock of 
this kind, as a counterpoise to strong propensities, or long es- 
tablished habits; as a means of arousing the pupil from that 
drowsy irresolution, which is frequently the greatest obstacle to 
reformation. 

Should a course of such treatment be necessary at Hofwyl, 
it is accompanied by exclusion from the institution in a separate 
building. ‘The pupil is considered as withdrawn from the 
society of his fellows, and from the ordinary means of education ; 
as being unfit to be treated as a rational being, and unworthy 
(for the time) of living among them. Great care must, how- 
ever, be taken, to continue this only so long as other means are 
without influence —to seek, by every possible means, to awak- 
en a better spirit — and to seize the first indications of suscepti- 
bility, as the signal for offering a friendly hand, to encourage 
and assist the pupil in his conquest of himself. 
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The educator should especially avoid the use of all such 
violent means, where debility of body, or an unsound state of 
health gives rise to faults or habits; and above all, where the 
pupil himself is sensible of his error, and struggles against it. 

n such cases, he should, on the contrary, take the place of a 
friend ; and proffer his aid, as to one in need of assistance, 
instead of assuming the attitude of a severe judge. Some re- 
marks have already been made on the importance of applying 
physical means in many cases of this kind, under the head of 
Physical Education.* 

In those cases where a fault has assumed the form of a con- 
Jirmed habit, which the pupil is no longer capable of resisting, 
it is of the first importance, and often a sufficient remedy, to 
place him in circumstances where the commission of it is diffi- 
cult or impossible ; or where he must of necessity form a habit 
of the contrary kind, until the force of the former habit is des- 
troyed. It is on this principle that habits of indolence are 
destroyed, by giving the pupil an occupation which excites his 
interest until he is accustomed to be busy. As an exam- 
ple of this species of discipline, Fellenberg sometimes places 
such of his workmen as are disposed to neglect their work for 
idle conversation, immediately under a threshing-floor, where 
their voices are drowned by the din above them, and they 
can have no resource, but in silent industry. In such a case the 
individual does not fee] the immediate action of man upon him. 
He yields to circumstances and not to authority, and yields with 
less reluctance. 

Such are the mild and simple and natural methods, by which 
a degree of order and industry are maintained in Hofwy], which 
I have rarely seen ina public institution, and which I have never 
witnessed, where force and violence were the instruments of 
government. 


* See Letter XIII, on Physical Education. 
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Arr. Il.—Seminary ror Femate Treacuers. 


Plan of a Seminary for the Education of Female Teachers, by Sophia 
Frommichen, Principal Instructress of the Citizens’ School in Hei- 
ligenstadt ; Prussia. 


In a Prussian Journal of Education we find a plan proposed 
by a lady, who has long been engaged in instruction, for edu- 
cating female teachers. We regard such a plan with deep in- 
terest, not only because we are persuaded that there is some- 
thing in the maternal spirit, the untiring patience, which are 
characteristic of the sex, that qualifies them peculiarly for the 
instruction of children; but because it presents one means of 
providing a respectable and useful occupation for the great 
number of females who, even in our country, are dragging out 
a wretched existence, or driven to the practice of crime by the 
want of adequate compensation, and chen for want of employ- 
ment. We consider it an advantage of no small importance, 
that in this way, many efficient labourers may be spared, in this 
day of effort and improvement, for stations which men alone 
can fill. We cannot better exhibit the subject than in the 
words of the authoress, while we cannot vouch for the appli- 
cability of all the remarks, to our own schools. 


‘In the Prussian Register of Common Schools, there is an ex- 
tract from a report of the Royal Consistory of Munster, relating 
to schools for the instruction of female teachers. It is stated by 
this Consistory,* that they had found the schools for girls, which 
were under the instruction of female teachers, in a much better 
condition than those which were under the instruction of male 
teachers. Having devoted much time and attention to the sub- 
ject which constitutes the principal aim of the Consistory, I deem 
the fact which they announce, highly important. My experience, 
during thirtynine years, in which I have been employed as a 
teacher, and have instructed many female schools in various parts 
of Germany and of Russia, confirms their statement. I regard the 
report of the Consistory as an additional argument to prove that 
such is uniformly the result ; that in the instruction of girls of ten 
years old and upwards, in the elementary branches of knowledge, 


* The Consistory say —‘ Experience has shown that the girls’ elementa- 
ty schools, which are superintended by females, are in better condition than 

ose taught by male teachers. We find in them more life and spirit, better 
oe of improvement, and more confidence and attachment to their 
teacher.’ 
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males usually fail, quite as frequently as fen:ales, in the instruc- 
tion of boys above this age. 

‘I have considered it my duty to present my thoughts on this 
subject, because I have reflected upon it for many years. I shall 
be happy if I succeed in securing for it the public attention. 

‘It is not necessary to argue on a question which the Consisto- 
ry regard as settled. I would only remark on the effects of the 
measure proposed. 

‘If in every place, in cities as well as in villages, where 
female schools are already established, or where a common school 
is so full as to render a division necessary, there could be an in- 
stitution solely for female teachers, where they might be instruct- 
ed in everything which is deemed requisite to prepare them for 
this station ; three important advantages veould result. Ist. The 
female schools themselves, which are placed under the care of 
such educated teachers, will be greatly improved. 2d. A female 
teacher requires less salary than a male teacher, who has a fami- 
ly to support, and economy would be consulted. But, 3d, A 
very important benefit will be conferred upon many poor females. 
They are frequently, after the death of a father or guardian or 
husband, left to a life of affliction, without shelter or support, and 
consider themselves happy, if they can eat the bread of tears and 
dependence, at the table of some prosperous relation ; or serve as 
domestics, while they are young, and look forward to a helpless 
age.’ 


But if females would become instructers, they must be fitted 
for it by a course of study, and for this reason it is proposed 
to provide an institution for this purpose. 

t has been objected, that such an institution would unfit 
females to become heads of families. To this our authoress 
replies. 


‘I cannot be convinced that the condition and knowledge of a 
teacher would unfit females to be future mistresses of families ; 
or that their marriage would in this way be prevented, when, un- 
der other circumstances, it might take place. If a female is 
compelled by indigence to labour for her support, the business of 
a seamstress or of a milliner would operate more unfavourably up- 
on her future character as a housekeeper and mother, than her 
employment as a teacher in common schools; for in the latter 
capacity she practises some of the most important duties of a 
housewife — to render others dutiful, and to communicate in- 
struction. Female teachers of common schools need not to be 
learned, any more than male teachers. In all that knowledge 
which good common housewives should possess, they will be so 
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much the better skilled, if they instruct with profit; and to ena- 
ble them to do this, less time is necessary, than is required to fit 
instructers for boys. A young woman can acquire practical do- 
mestic information, before she enters upon a course of instruc- 
tion, with a view to become a teacher ; or if she goes into a semi- 
nary, she could acquire, equally well, all the knowledge necessary 
to domestic life in hours assigned for this purpose.’ 


We are persuaded that the same reasons which we have 
formerly urged in favour of establishing seminaries for male 
teachers, are not less important in regard to females. 'To these 
our authoress adds the following. 


‘ The circumstances and reputation of a young female demand 
much more attention than those of a young man; and more 
caution is requisite in regard to the society of a future female 
teacher. Young men can easily board in families, with which 
they need have little intercourse ; and they can refrain from any 
contact with their fellow boarders. But the case is entirely dif- 
ferent with a female. [If she cannot be in the house of her par- 
ents or near relations, the only reputable place for her is a semi- 
nary, where she may be under the superintendence of a worthy 
woman, and live with her in the relation of a good daughter to 
an estimable mother. The mother or superintendent of such an 
establishment need not be skilled in the arts and accomplish- 
ments ; for these, to the teacher of a common school, must be 
subordinate to higher objects. But she should be intimately ac- 
quainted with all the qualifications required in the teacher of a 
common school, that she may be able to impart them by precept 
and example.’ 

The Consistory had proposed to educate female teachers in 
the seminaries designed for males. On this our authoress re- 
marks, we think, very justly ; 

‘It would not be by any means expedient to instruct male and 
female teachers in the same seminary. The branches of instruc- 
tion, the method of education of girls, should differ materially 
from that of boys, so that the same course would not be equally 
adapted to both. In addition to this, they would be mutual hin- 
drances to each other, and disadvantageous acquaintances might 
arise, which would interfere with the success of the institution. 

‘In order to secure the great objects of such a seminary, special 
attention should be paid to the age and character of the femaies 
admitted, and to the course of education adapted to these objects. 
Admission should be granted only to those who bring satisfactory 
testimonials of their abilities and moral character; and lest, 

through mistaken charity, their testimonials should be more favour- 
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able than is warranted, they should at first be admitted on proba- 
tion. The age of admission might be seventeen, since females 
are then sufficiently settled in their habits to enter upon such a 
course of instruction, and some even earlier. It is of importance 
that the time of admission (say annually) should be such, that a 
class should enter upon their course and advance together. The 
formation of the habits and the character ought to be considered 
as equal, if not paramount, to the acquisition of knowledge. 

“It would be desirable that the course of education in such a 
seminary should occupy three years. The first year at the semi- 
nary ought, under the vigilant and constant inspection of assist- 
ant teachers and the principal, to be devoted to acquiring thor- 
oughly the knowledge they are destined to impart. In the sec- 
ond year, they should be taught how to instruct, and employed in 
applying their acquisitions in the instruction of children, under 
the inspection of the principal. ‘This requires a common school 
connected with the seminary, to which they should be entirely de- 
voted during the third year. Inthe summer season, by commenc- 
ing at an early hour, the interval of morning and afternoon in- 
struction might be profitably spent, both for health and improve- 
ment, in household occupations, or a kitchen garden. By such 
an arrangement they would become familiar with all the employ- 
ments of a housewife, and this knowledge would have an influ- 
ence upon the future usefulness of a teacher. In a good female 
school, not only reading, writing, &&c. must be taught, but all 
that household information which can only be imparted orally 
and by example; and no teacher but one who has a practical 
knowledge of the subject, can explain it with advantage. 

‘The members of the seminary should be taken from the mid- 
dle ranks of life, partly because their manners and knowledge will 
facilitate the process of instruction, which is obstructed by the 
awkwardness and ignorance too common in females from the low- 
er classes, and partly because females of the lower classes are 
better able, from their physical strength, to support themselves, 
than those of a more elevated class, who have become poor and 
are destitute of friends. But their is a prejudice to be overcome 
among the latter class of females, who consider it degrading to 
instruct children of a common school. To do away this preju- 
dice, must be the peculiar aim of the principal of the institution. 

“ The station in which we are placed,” she might say, “‘ does not 
exalt us; but we must give dignity and respect to our station and 
employment by our conduct. It matters not who we are, but 
what we are. We derive honor from what we do, in the business 
to which we have devoted ourselves. Both children and parents 
of the lower classes have a greater respect for a teacher than 
those of the higher classes. This respect prevents the formef’ 
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from interfering with the employment of a female teacher, by giv- 
ing unasked and unnecessary advice; while the latter, by pursu- 
ing such a course, sometimes occasions mortifications which are 
too severe to be endured.’ 

‘* It is more honorable to be the independent teacher of a village 
school, than to be the housekeeper in a nobleman’s mansion, or 
the domestic or humble companion of an elevated, and often sick- 
ly, proud, and peevish woman. ‘The more degraded the condi- 
tion of a child, and the greater probability of its ruin from a want 
of moral instruction and a good school, the greater is the merit of 
that individual who snatches it from ruin, and guides it in the 
path of virtue. In the view of God, who recompenses all good 
actions, the children of the higher classes are no more regarded 
than those of the lower, and he will not suffer any labour bestow- 
ed in making good men and Christians to go unrewarded.” ‘Thus 
might a principal gradually weaken prejudices, and in a few 
years they would be entirely dispelled in the minds of pupils who 
make good progress.’ 

The remarks on the different classes of females may require 
some modification in reference to our country ; but those which 
follow, in reference to the true character and dignity of a teach- 
er, are worthy of being inscribed on every seminary. It is 
only by causing this character, this dignity to be duly appreciat- 
ed, that a sufficient number of persons who are truly qualified 
for this employment can be induced to enter it. It is only 
when teachers shall universally feel the importance and the 
consequent responsibility of their employment, to God as well as 
man, that they will be excited to the proper efforts in prepar- 
ing for it, and in the careful and laborious fulfilment of its du- 
ties. It is only then, that they can make themselves and their 
profession universally respected, by showing the important 
effects of their labours, on the happiness of the family and the 
welfare of the community. It only when parents will treat an 
instructer, with the respect which his station deserves, that they 
can inspire their children with that respect which is essential to 
secure their attention to his instructions, or give him that in- 
fluence over their conduct and character, without which his 
efforts are almost useless. We have expressed our conviction 
that the station of an instructer is one of the highest importance 
to the church, and to the state—that ‘it should rank with the 
ministry and the magistracy.* We would renewedly urge up- 


* See Editor's Address, p. 5. 
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on teachers, and upon parents, and upon the community, the 
importance of this subject ; and should we succeed, in any de- 
gree, in leading on to this first step for the improvement of 
schools, we should feel that we had not laboured in vain. We 
should rejoice not less to see the proper station assigned to 
woman, in training the infant mind, and moulding the childish 
character — that station for which she was designed and pre- 
pared by Providence, and for which the unbending intellect, 
and the less sympathizing heart of man, render him but poorly 
qualified. 

A German reviewer of the article, after suggesting various 
objections which have been answered, advises that female high 
schools should be employed for the purpose. We cannot, 
however, believe, that the scence of education can be thoroughly 
taught, except in a seminary where it is the main object. An 
experienced teacher of females has expressed the belief that a 
self-supporting seminary of female teachers might easily be 
formed. Of the practicability of this plan we do not feel quali- 
fied to judge.* But in order to bring this and other plans to the 
test of experiment, the editor would venture to repeat here a 
measure which he suggested to the Utica Convention of Janu- 
ary, 1831 — The formation of an American Teacuers’ Epv- 
cation Society. We have not room to present the obvious 
advantages of such a measure ; but we venture to make the 
appeal — Amidst all the praiseworthy anxiety, the organised 
and noble efforts to provide and prepare teachers for the Indi- 
ans of America, and the natives of another hemisphere, do 
not duty and consistency demand, an interest not less intense, 
and efforts not less organised, to provide and qualify teachers 
for the children of our land, the future electors and rulers of 
our country? Would not the Saviour say to us—‘ These 
things ye ought to have done; but not to have left the other 
undone.’ 


* In Dunn’s account of Guatemala we find an account of a female semi- 
nary, near that city, in which the pupils ‘ maintained themselves by the 
productions of their gardens and beehives.’ In Prussia, a climate much more 
severe than our own, the rearing of silkworms has been found an important 
aid to indigent teachers; and one who had very limited means, earned 
nearly as much in this way as the amount of his salary. The latter isa 
branch of industry perfectly suitable to a female seminary 
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Arr. Ill. — Inrant Scuoout or Geneva. 


BY J. MONOD. 
No. Il. 


We again present our readers with some of the details of 
the Infant School of Geneva, persuaded that we cannot better 
serve these important institutions in our own country, and 
doubting whether we could find anything more interesting to 
our readers generally, than the simple, artless narrative of its 
devoted teacher. Would that his spirit might pervade all our 
schools. 


Moral Development (Continued.) 


7. Justice. 


We have said that children have a very lively sense of. jus- 
tice. By this we mean, that conscience makes them aware of 
the moral character of their actions and those of others. This 
rectitude of the internal sense is particularly observed when a 
case of fact is presented to them, concerning which they are 
required to exercise their judgment. If we lay before them 
the fact in a clear and intelligible manner, they rarely come to 
wrong conclusions. We do not recollect that the whole num 
ber of children, transformed into a sort of jury, has ever brought 
in a wrong verdict ; but we repeat it, it is necessary that our 
facts be presented to them in a plain and simple manner. One 
method of settling little differences, is to ask the aggressor if he 
should like to be treated as he has treated his companion. If 
he says, No, we make him feel that his action has been unjust, 
and require him to ask pardon of the injured; at the same 
time encouraging the latter to forgive him. We facilitate a re- 
conciliation by putting the hand of one of the parties into that 
of the other, when they often return to play together as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

A sentiment of respect for propriety of conduct may be de- 
veloped in children to a surprising degree; and we often ob- 
tain from them, in reference to this subject, results which would 
seem incredible. We will give a few examples to establish the 
truth of this assertion. 

The children bring to us such objects as they find about the 
schoolhouse, as pieces of money, playthings, and even little 
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pieces of bread. But what shows most clearly the strength of 
the moral sentiment in these little beings is, that they have been 
able to withstand a dangerous temptation, which has been daily 
before them; we allude to the fruits of the garden, especially 
the grapes, which have been preserved amidst a hundred chil- 
dren, who delight to see the growth and ripening of fruits, 
which they do not presume to touch. It is true, those who 
have just entered the school, have not, in every instance, been 
so scrupulous ; but in no instance has the fault been repeated, 
by the same child. ‘The walls are hung with grapes, separat- 
ed from the children only by a border of boxwood, but a re- 
gard to justice has kept them at a proper distance. 

These results have been produced by training the conscien- 
ces of the children, and by enlightening them with clear and 
simple ideas of right and wrong. ‘This is done by means of 
examples from the common actions of children, or which will 
readily apply to them, and which we submit to their judgment 

But the instructer himself should study to exhibit, in all his 
actions and conduct, an example of the strictest justice. He 
can employ with success, the method of relating instances of 
justice and fidelity, in children of their ages. But above all, he 
ought to act upon only a small number, so as to be able to give 
a happy direction to their moral sentiments, and succeed in fix- 
ing habits of order and regularity, among those who are to form 
the most influential part of the school. In accordance with 
this principle, we have introduced only six children at once in- 
to the garden ; and after having made them understand such 
things as are permitted them, we admit two or three new ones, 
to whom the first explain the laws, they will be compelled to 
observe. We have thus been able by degrees, to introduce all 
the children into the garden, with perfect safety ; a good exam- 
ple being held forth by the eldest, who were also required to 
instruct and overlook the smallest pupils. 


8. Decency anp Propriety. 


Habits of decency and propriety should be formed at the 
tenderest age, that they may become as natural as eating and 
sleeping ; and that the child may never know himself capable 
of acting otherwise. Great attention is paid especially to the 
habits and manners of the little girls, that they may preserve a 
becoming attitude, and virtuous manners. 

It is necessary for the instructer to manifest his disapproba- 
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tion of everything, which is not accordant with strict propriety. 
A look only, should make the child feel the force of his disap- 
probation. 

The most unceasing vigilance, from the earliest possible 
period, is necessary to prevent the occurrence of anything 
which shall tend to form indelicate habits, which might, sooner 
or later, lead to flagrant immorality. We attach a great degree 
of importance to this point, not suffering ourselves to be de- 
ceived by the imagined innocence of the child, which, in truth, 
exists no longer than until evil examples are placed before 
him. We employ, with solicitude, every means in our power to 
prevent the development of evil. For this purpose we have a 
person, whose special duty it is to preserve a suitable attention 
to modesty, in answering the calls of nature. The door is shut 
after the child, and he is thus left alone, and in darkness, 
which is found also to be a means of preventing his staying. We 
take several other measures of a local nature, which circum- 
stances demand. Concerning that frank and open conduct 
which we endeavor to instil into the children, it is one of the 
most valuable traits which we are called upon to maintain in 
them. This amiable ingenuousness, the characteristic of early 
infancy, is soon lost if we furnish occasions of doing secretly 
those things, the recollection of which hinders them from com- 
ing immediately to us, with joy and confidence. 

In order to give children an open and benevolent character, 
it is necessary that the instructer himself should display these 
qualities ; and that his manners should not be repulsive to chil- 
dren. We have seen examples of a contrary disposition in an 
instructer, which were invariably followed by loss of confidence 
and ingenuousness. Confidence and openness are indispensa- 
ble to happiness; and when children are happy, they usually 
become good and benevolent. 


Means of Moral Development. 


We have said that example is of the utmost importance in 
the formation of character ; but we also employ various meth- 
ods of instruction, whose object is, to enlighten and fortify the 
sense of duty among the children, and to habituate them to act 
from conviction. 

1. The recital of short simple stories, the subjects of which 
can be perfectly understood by them. We prefer, for this 
purpose, subjects which relate to infancy ; that a proper impres- 
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sion may be made, we accompany the recital of these stories 
with reflections upon the dispositions which are manifested in 
the principal characters there represented ; and making indi- 
vidual or general applications. If we can judge correctly of 
the impression which a lesson has made, by the attention which 
the children give, we think lessons given in this manner pro- 
duce important results ; for the children manifest the highest 
Joy when they perceive that we are about to tell a story ; and 
the time thus spent is always a period of uncommon silence. 
When a story becomes the most interesting, we sometimes 
suddenly suspend the recital. We do this with an object in 
view; and notwithstanding the eagerness of the children to 
have us continue, we postpone the relation of the remainder to 
another day. 

2. In showing the children the engravings which represent 
natural objects, as animals, plants, &c., we often relate to them 
anecdotes of those animals which are most susceptible of at- 
tachment or gratitude; or are remarkable for their instinct. 
Care should be taken that these traits of character be present- 
ed in such a manner, that the child may not be led to consider 
these animals equal to man, or that their actions, like his, are 
the result of reason or reflection. They should be made to 
understand that animals are guided by instinct, while men (and 
children therefore) are the only beings endowed with a rational 
soul, . 

3. These histories, or at least their leading facts, are in this 
way so strongly impressed on the minds of the children, that 
even the youngest do not often forget them. We derive many 
moral lessons from contrasts ; for example, between the beauty 
of the tiger and his bloodthirsty disposition ; between the hum- 
ble appearance of the cow and the bénefits we derive from 
her; and we sometimes thus assist the children in drawing con- 
clusions. When we show them the attachment of the dog to his 
master, we ask — ‘ Ought little children thus to love those who 
take care of them. ‘The lamb suffers himself to be stripped of 
his fleece without complaining, and when led to the slaughter, 
if he bleats, it is only to call his dam; he does not complain 
when they even wound him. Now if you do no wrong to 
others, but pardon them when they do wrong to you, they will 
say, you are as gentle as a lamb.’ The monkey imitates every- 
thing that he sees. | What ought little children to imitate? It 
is hence seen that we propose, as our primary object, to melio- 
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rate the character; and we endeavour to make all the means 
of development contribute to this end. 

4. One thing which we have already suggested as proper to 
exercise and correct the judgment of children, is to present their 
duty in the form of a question, thus —‘ Is it right or wrong to 
do such or such a thing?’ It is a method which we know has 
been practised by many, and of which we have seen the effi- 
cacy. 

5. Even the song, when adapted to the capacities of the 
children, contributes to order and quiet in all our exercises, 
and promotes general order and tranquillity. ‘They sing, not 
only hymns, but the rules of the school. 

6. Our repressive means (or punishments) are various ; 
1. Exclusion from the exercises, and of course from amuse- 
ments — for he who does not work needs not to play —is an inva- 
riable rule. 2. Insulation. It often produces a good effect even 
to place one belonging to a more advanced class, who has not con- 
ducted well, in the ranks of the little infant. A repressive means, 
which we employ in serious cases, is the seclusion of the 
offender in the cell of reflection. As soon as he weeps, he is 
supposed to have reflected and to have become convinced of 
his error. This idea, of making the infant reflect, which is 
certainly just, as well as efficacious in its results, we derived 
from Father Girard, whose name and works are familiar to the 
friends of education. 

We will here add some reflections upon the moral state of 
the school ; upon the condition of the children in reference to 
one another ; and upon certain precautions necessary to pro- 
duce and maintain friendship and benevolence among them. 

It seems at first sight a thing entirely natural to see little 
children playing together, without those strifes and disputes 
which the clashing of interests so naturally engenders; but 
those who are acquainted with children, know too well, how 
easily their little passions are excited. Ifa child comes to us, 
in all the sadness of his heart, complaining, of the injustice of 
another child, a few soothing words extinguish his resentment, 
and if the other child acknowledges his fault, they return to play 
together as before. In fact there are no real quarrels in the 
amusements of our children; we do not hear them making use 
of any gross terms ; when anything unseemly escapes from the 
lips of one of them, the others will not suffer it to pass without 
reproving him, or informing us. The yard, where the children 
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play in the open air, is covered with gravel ; but they never think 
of throwing the stones as instruments of play, when there is 
nothing else at hand. What convinces us, that the absence of 
this dangerous habit is the result of our arrangements, is, that at 
first we had much trouble on this subject ; but since the close of 
a year of care and unceasing vigilance, we have perceived that 
our efforts have been successful. Before this, the neighbours 
often came with complaints that stones from our garden had 
broken their windows, and we had damages to pay frequently ; 
but this was not the greatest evil which this pernicious habit 
brought upon us; for to see our continual remonstrances inef- 
fectual, to reflect upon the bad opinion our neighbours would 
probably form of our establishment, and to have the mortification 
of finding, that children of a kind and gentle disposition were often 
the victims of the wicked stratagems of their more aged com- 
panions — these were things that gave us great pain ; but which 
now so rarely present themselves, that we may say, with pleas- 
ure, that the habit is done away. 





Arr. IV. — E.vementary Epvucation tn Europe. 


Continued from page 247. 


Sratre or Scnoous 1n Prussia. 


According to a German periodical of good authority (Allge- 
meine Schulzeitung, Darmstadt), it appears that, of the 12,256,725 
inhabitants belonging to the different states forming the Prussian 
monarchy in 1826, there were 4,487,461 children below fourteen 
years of age, being 366 children for every one thousand inhabitants, 
or nearly eleven thirtieths of the whole population. From the 
same work it further appears that there were then in the Prussian 
dominions 20,887 elementary schools, and 736 schools for more 
advanced scholars, exclusive of universities. ‘These schools em- 
ployed 22,262 masters, 704 mistresses, and 2,054 assistants, Of 
every 1000 children in Prussia, under fourteen years of age, 371, 
at an average, attended schools. In some places, however, the 
proportion was much higher, and in others proportionably. less, 
showing that the advantages of education are still very unequally 


diffused over the kingdom.* 


* Schwartz, in his history of education, published 1827, states that one in 
eight of the population of Prussia are in a course of education. 
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BapEN, WurTeMBERG AND Bavaria. 


But the change for the better, consequent to the system of in- 
struction introduced into Silesia, seems to be inferior to that 
which has followed the introduction of national schools into Wur- 
temberg, Baden, Bavaria, and generally, in all those states includ- 
ed in what was formerly denominated the Confederation of the 
Rhine. In Wurtemberg, indeed, the inhabitants have been pretty 
well supplied with the means of education for near a century past; 
but, during the last thirty years, the system has been very greatly 
extended and improved. At present, not only in Wurtemberg but 
also in Baden, Hesse, &c., a public school is established in every 
parish, and, in some instances, in every hamlet. ‘The master re- 
ceives, as in Scotland, a fixed salary from the parish, exclusive of 
a small fee from the pupils, varying according to their age, and 
the subjects in which they are instructed. The fees are fixed by 
government, and are everywhere the same. Exclusive of the 
salaries and the fees, the masters are furnished with a house, a 
garden, and, in most instances, a few acres of ground, corres- 
ponding to the glebes of the Scotch clergy. The law requires 
that the children should be instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and itis specially enacted, that they shall be instruct- 
ed in the principles of German grammar, and in composition, In 
all the larger schools, the boys and girls are kept separate ; and 
the latter, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, are 
taught all sorts of needle work, the knitting of stockings, the 
making of clothes, &c., receiving at the same time, lessons in the 
art of cookery, the management of children, &c. 

There is, it is said, the greatest desire among the lower classes 
that their children should enjoy the advantages of the excellent 
education provided for them. But the governments of Wurtem- 
berg, Hesse, Bavaria, &c., have not trusted entirely to this feeling, 
but have enacted regulations by which every individual is com- 
pelled to send his children to school, from the age of six to four- 
teen years. In Hesse, for example (and its regulations are similar 
to those in the other states) the public functionaries transmit reg- 
ularly to government, once in six months, a list of the children in 
their respective districts, who have attained their sixth year; and 
they are bound to see that they are sent to school. In the event 
of the parents being unable to pay the school fees, a statement 
to that effect is prepared by the parochial authorities, and the fees 
are paid by the public. ‘The German publicists contend that this 
part of the system is indispensable to ensure its entire success ; 
and that, were it left to the option of the parents, some children 
would not be educated at all; while a great many would be taken 
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prematurely from school, before they had mastered those more 
advanced branches that are of the greatest importance. We are 
aware of the objections that may be urged to this system; but we 
are firmly convinced, that they are very far overbalanced by the 
advantages of which it is productive. In Bavaria, the beneficial 
consequences resulting from the establishment of a system of 
national education, have been more signal than in any other 
European country. 

Half a century ago, the Bavarians were the most ignorant, de- 
bauched, and slovenly people, between the Gulf of Genoa and 
the Baltic. (For proofs of what is now stated, see Riesbeck’s 
Travels in Germany, vol. i. chap. 11, &c.) That they are at 
present patterns of morality, intelligence and cleanliness, it would 
be going too far to affirm; but we are bold to say, that no people 
has ever made a more rapid advancement in the career of civili- 
zation, than they have made during the last thirty years. The late 
and present kings of Bavaria have been truly the fathers of their 
country, for they have not only swept away myriads of abuses, 
and established a representative system of government, but they 
have laid the only sure foundation of permanent and real improve- 
ment, in the organization of a truly admirable system of national 
education. A school has been established in every parish of 
Bavaria, to which, as already observed, every one is obliged to 
send his children from the age of six to fourteen. Lyceums, Col- 
leges, and Universities, have also been instituted for the use of 
those who are desirous of prosecuting their studies; and every 
facility is afforded for the acquisition of the best instruction, at the 
lowest price. In Bavaria, the schools are inspected, and reports 
regularly made upon their condition, by properly qualified officers, 
appointed for that purpose by government. ‘There is a particular 
department in the ministry of the interior, appropriated to the 
supervision of the different kinds of schools. 

In 1828, the whole number of pupils of all classes, in Bavaria, 
was 498,000. Now, as the population of Bavaria is almost exactly 
four millions, it follows, that not less than one eighth of the entire 
population is at school. This is a very high proportion, and 
shows, conclusively, how universally education is diffused. In 
Scotland it is supposed that the individuals at school amount to 
about one tenth of the entire population.* Throughout Germany 
the greatest attention is paid, not merely to the acquirements of 
the teachers, but also to their capacity for teaching. ‘To ensure 


* Our readers will recollect a fact stated in a recent number, that the 
state of New York has more than one fourth of its population under instruc- 
tion. The proportionin New England is believed to be nearly the same. 
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proficiency in this respect, normal or pattern schools have been es- 
tablished in all the principal towns, which are attended, by those 
who are candidates for the situation of master; who, besides 
being instructed in the branches they are to be employed in teach- 
ing, are at the same time instructed in the best methods of teach- 
ing, and in the conduct proper to be followed in the management 
of scholars. Some of these schools justly enjoy a very high repu- 
tation; and their establishment has had a most powerful and 
salutary influence on the system of instruction. 

The interesting article of the British Journal of Education, from which 


we have taken these statements, has the following liberal remarks on the 
United States, with which we close our extracts. 


The United States of America have, with a degree of intelli- 
gence and liberality that does them high honor, made the most 
ample provision for the elementary instruction of all classes of 
people. In the middle and eastern states, the common people are, 
perhaps, better educated than in any other part of the world ; and 
there is every probability, that the western and southern states 
will soon share the same distinction. It is to this circumstance — 
to the superior degree of comfort the people enjoy — and to the 
elevation of character nourished by their free institutions, that 
we must attribute the non-existence, in most parts of the United 
States, of what is usually termed a mob or rabble. 





Art. V.— Pusuic Instruction 1x FRANCE. 


We are indebted to the London Sunday School Teacher's Magazine for 
the following sketch of the new system for educating the youth of France, 
lately presented by the Minister for Public Instruction. 


From the information received by the minister it appears that 
primary instruction in that country is sadly neglected. In some 
departments, only one child in 48 receives education, and in the 
greater number only one in 8 or 10. The population of France 
is estimated at 32,000,000, of which 10,500,000 are children from 
6 to 15 years of age, and therefore capable of receiving instruc- 
tion. The education of female children, being conducted at 
home, in religious houses, and in various other ways, we can say 
little of their present instruction. But of the 5,250,000 male 
children, the following list of schools, public and private, will 
show that, even including those who are upwards of 15 years of 
age, little more than one and a quarter millions are instructed, 
instead of five and a quarter. 
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Pupils in the school ofLaw . .. . . . . . 3,889 
” * Rd he ee 

* Royal Collegés . . . . . . ~~ ‘JU,L14 

” Communal Colleges. . . . . . 29,786 
“6 lgfiteins Fw ee OR 

a Pensions Oe a ie ot 

" Primary Schools . . . . . « 1,244,579 

~ 1,320,911 


Thus France is, at this moment, worse provided with the 
means of preparatory elementary education, especially in the 
southern departments, than most other countries of Europe, ex- 
cept Spain and Portugal.* 

The law, as presented to the Chambers, commences by declar- 
ing, that Primary Instruction shall be given to all the children 
of France willing to be educated; either gratuitously, if poor, or 
Sor a moderate compensation, if otherwise ; and that the Communes 
(parishes) of France shall no longer remain without spellingbooks 
and teachers. 

Primary Instruction is first to comprise moral and religious in- 
struction. The parents are to decide whether their children 
shall or shall not receive religious instruction; which is to be 
conducted by the priests in Catholic Communes ; and by Protes- 
tant ministers in Protestant Communes. 

Primary instruction also comprises, reading, writing, a gram- 
matical knowledge of the French language, arithmetic, weights 
and measures, land surveying, and drawing. 

Primary schools are to be established in every Commune ; those 
who are poor are to be gratuitously taught; and those who are 
not, are to pay such a sum as may be fixed on by the Municipal 
Council of each Commune ; which will therefore vary in amount 
according to the prices of labour, rent, food, and dress. 

Each primary school is to be placed under the gratuitous in- 
spection of a committee composed of the Mayor and President, 
the Justice of the Peace of each Commune, and from four to 
twelve respectable inhabitants—one half to be elected by the 
Rector of the Academy, and the other half by the Prefect of the 
Department. One half of these inhabitants are to be renewed or 
changed every two years; and there must be, in a committee of 
ten, at least four present, in order to deliberate. The Sub-Pre- 
fects, and the Mayors of adjoining Communes, are to have the 
right of visiting and voting in certain cases. 

This committee is to maintain order, to make known to the 
Rector of the Academy (the University), and to the Prefect, the 


* It seems that the clergy openly, as well as the late government, secretly, 
opposed all efforts for diffusing knowledge. This state of things is now to 
be completely altered by the present administration, agreeably to their de 
claration at the time of the revolution. 
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state and wants of the schools. ‘These Primary Schools may be 
private, as well as Communal; but still they are to be subject to 
the same regulations and inspection. 

Every one who enjoys civil rights is to possess the title of es- 
tablishing such a Primary school, or of being a teacher in a Com- 
munal school, provided he shall deposit with the proper authori- 
ties, Ist, a certificate of his capacity from the Rector of the 
Academy where he has been instructed and examined ; 2d, a certi- 
ficate of good conduct, signed by the Mayor and three members of 
the Municipal Council of the Commune in which he has resided 
three years. He will then have a right to act as a private teach- 
er in a private Primary school ; but in order to be elected as the 
teacher of the Communal school, he must be appointed by the 
municipal authority of the Commune; as the Inspecting Com- 
mittee is not to have the power of appointing a schoolmaster. 

In Communes where there are no funds or legacies which en- 
dow a school, the Commune is bound to pay the expense. In 
that case the instructer is always to be supplied by the Commune 
with a school-room, and an apartment in which to reside, and 
with at least two hundred francs (about thirty-seven and a half 
dollars) a year. Where the Communes are so poor that they can- 
not pay the expense of educating the children, the state is to con- 
tribute out of the budget of the home department. The Muni- 
cipal Council of each Commune, is also charged to contribute to- 
wards the necessary expenses. 

The instructer’s salary will depend of course on the poverty or 
wealth of the Commune, and on the number of his pupils ; but 
it cannot be less than a gratuitous residence, and two hundred 
francs a year. This sum alone would hardly support a master, 
but there are no Communes where some of the children would 
not pay, so that £20 ($88.80), with an apartment free from rent 
and taxes, may be put down as a minimum of the remuneration. 
With this sum, a French schoolmaster may be respectable. 

In order to provide for the wants of teachers who may, from 
old age or infirmity, be prevented from giving instruction, the law 
directs that a sum equal to one twentieth of that which is expend- 
ed annually for the school, shall be put aside, and consecrated as 
a Pension Fund; but no pensions are to be granted before the 
first of January, 1836. Lastly, the proposed law provides for the 
education of Treacners, in separate institutions, with the view of 
supplying, at all times, the requisite number of masters for the 
Communal schools of France. 


We have thus given an outline of the system. It is certainly 
a great work. We rejoice that so liberal a spirit is exhibited by 
the government. We hope that its execution w:ll not be forgotten 
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or delayed amidst the agitations of political changes; but that a 
deep and broad foundation will be laid immediately, in this rich 
and flourishing country for the permanent enjoyment of liberty, 
in educating a generation who shall have intelligence to know its 
ull value, and moral principle based upon the word of God, to 
prevent those abuses of it by public and private immorality, which 
are the surest means of its destruction. 


Art. VI.—Scnoots or Pennsytvania AND New Jersey. 

Reports of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools 

Report of the Committee appointed at a Public Meeting on the state 
of Common Schools in New Jersey, 1828. 

Remarks on the Legal Provisions for Education in Pennsylvania. By 
Water R. Jounson, 


We consider it an important part of our duty to notice such 
documents as will serve to show the state of education in our 
country generally—and we are anxious to see the feeling more 
general among the different states of the Union, that ‘if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it.’ If one state which 
belongs to our confederacy, however distant from us, is deficient 


in intellectual and moral cultivation, its influence in our nation- 
al councils may decide the passage of unwise or unjust laws 
which come home to our individual interests. We shall there- 
fore pay no regard to local distinctions ; but shall endeavor, as 
fast as possible, to complete the sketches we have begun of the 
condition of schools throughout our country, and earnestly soli- 
cit communications accompanied by a responsible name, on this 
subject. 

In former articles we have described the various legislative 
provisions for public education, adopted in different states. We 
have referred to the paralyzing itacs of a fund which re- 
lieves from the necessity of exertion, in the State of Connecti- 
cut. We have described the happy effects of a system, in which 
schools are supported by taxation, as exhibited in the com- 
paratively healthy and vigorous state of the common schools of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Ohio, 
and the still more striking results of this system, combined with 
a partial aid from a fund, in the unexampled growth and im- 
provement of the schools in the State of New York. We have 
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also described the influence of those laws, which make an invi- 
dious distinction between the rich and the poor, and have given 
the best account we could, of the plans adopted in other States. 

We have now to give some account of the results of the 
want of a system of public schools to which we have referred, 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The progress of education in the State of Pennsylvania has 
been limited and slow. ‘The founders of the State incorporat- 
ed a body of overseers of the public schools in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, and in 1683, the year of Penn’s arrival, an el- 
ementary school was established in Philadelphia. In 1689, 
the first seminary was opened for teaching the elementary 
branches of Mathematics, and something of English Grammar 
and Latin literature, in Philadelphia. In 1712, the assembly 
authorized the raising small funds by lotteries, for the erection 
of school houses, the establishment of schools, cemeteries, chur- 
ches, and hospitals. ‘The university received its charter in 1753. 
In 1769, £200 were granted by the assembly for the purchase 
of a reflecting telescope, and the erection of observatories 
for noticing the transitof Venus. ‘Two years after, £300 were 
voted to Rittenhouse for the construction of his orrery, and sub- 
sequently, the last surviving son of William Penn, presented to 
the college of Philadelphia $12000, and half of a manor of 
3000 acres. 

But while this liberality was manifested in endowing 
the higher institutions, the foundations of public improvement 
were neglected, and no measures were adopted for the estab- 
lishment of common schools. The emigrants who came to 
settle the State, finding no system of education organized, and 
meeting neither with aid nor direction from the legislature, 
were too much absorbed in the cares and labours of a new set- 
tlement to devise or execute one for themselves. The influx 
of Germans, a large proportion of them from the class of pea- 
sants, and strongly prejudiced against improvements from other 
quarters, increased the difficulty, and generation after genera- 
tion grew up with little or no instruction. It is to this early 

neglect, undoubtedly, that we must attribute the sad deficiency 
in the means of common education in the State, which is de- 
scribed in the reports before us. It was indeed provided in 
the constitution of 1790, that provision should be made as soon 
as practicable, for the establishment of a system of education ; 
and in 1809, an act was passed providing for the payment of 
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the tuition fees of the poor ; but we find from the report of the 
society, that in 1830, it still remained, in most places, ‘a dead 
letter.’ The invidious distinction it involves, the society do 
not hesitate to say, they regard as ‘the great and radical de- 
fect, the incurable evil, which is inherent in the school system 
of Pennsylvania — a system which is in opposition to the most 
sensitive and strongest moral feelings of our citizens. The 
feelings of the poorer classes will not permit them to enrol 
themselves as paupers, inorder that their children may receive 
their education from the charity of the State.’ We earnestly 
hope that this experience, and this opinion, will prevent the ex- 
tension and adoption in other States, of a system so at war with 
our republican institutions, and so little adapted to secure the 
great object in view. We cannot but refer our readers to the 
new system of education proposed for France, inserted in our 
present number, which makes no distinction between the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor; and to the striking exam- 
ple witnessed in the schools of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg in 
Switzerland, where the heir of a nobleman, who paid for his 
education in gold, was taught and lodged and fed with the son 
of a dairyman, who contributed his quota in cheese. 

The society to which we are indebted for the valuable doc~ 
uments before us in regard to Pennsylvania, and for still more 
valuable labours, has existed some years, but has hitherto been 
able to effect little, except in some limited districts. In a me- 
morial presented to the legislature in 1830, they say : 

‘ There are at least 400,000 children in Pennsylvania, between the ages 
of five and fifteen, and of these there were not one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in all the schools of the State. Many counties, townships, and villa- 
ges, have been taken indiscriminately from all parts of the State and exam- 
ined by your memorialists ; and the average proportion of children edacated 
in any one year compared with the entire number, appears to be about one 
in three. It is probable that this proportion prevails generally through 
Pennsylvania ; and justifies the assertion, that more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand children capable of instruction were not within a school da- 
ring the year past. Many of these children never go to schoolat all. Mul- 
titudes are living, and continuing to live, in ignorance ; and multitudes 
more receiving superficial instruction. In the city and county of Philadel- 
phia there are ample means for the education of every child, and many 
thousands have been benefitted by them in that district. We believe that 
the case is the same in Lancaster, and no one need be uneducated except from 
choice ; but throughout the rest of the State, there is no other provision 
than the act of 1809, which has entirely failed of its original aim. (The law 
is unknown to many, and evaded by assessors, teachers, and parents; and 
in not a few cases, an unprincipled distinction is made between the children 


paid for by the county, and those of richer parents.) This general state- 
ment neither aggravates nor misrepresents the plain truth. On the contrary 
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it is a faint sketch of a formidable reality. The subject could not indeed 
be presented in its entire dimensions otherwise than by embodying this 
mass of gloomy facts collected by your memorialists, by means of their cor- 
respondence.’ 

The statements of this memorial were corroborated in the 
message of the Governor to the General Assembly convened 
in 1830, and the establishment of a system of primary and 
common schools was earnestly and forcibly pressed upon their 
attention, ‘ as a measure imperatively enjoined by the constitution 
demanded by the public opinion, and called for by the state, 
of public morals, and a regard to the security and stability of 
the invaluable privileges inherited from our ancestors. The 
task of forming such a system, adapted to the existing circuin- 
stances, was admitted to be difficult, but none was deemed 
more worthy of 2 virtuous and determined effort to overcome every 
obstacle.’ The loss to the Commonwealth he observes, of 
those moral and intellectual endowments which might have 
been gained by the Two Hundred and Fifty, out of Four Hun- 
dred ‘Thousand children who were not within a school during 
the years since the adoption of the constitution, ‘ is incallen- 
lable.’ The committee of the society proposed a draught of 
a bill on this subject which they deemed best adapted to effect 
this object. The first great principle of the bill was, to ren- 
der it entirely optional with each district, whether to adopt 
the plan proposed or not. ‘The second, that the schools should 
be common schools, to which every taxable inhabitant should 
have a right tu send his children to be instructed by teach- 
ers whose qualifications should be ascertained. The last and 
most important provision is, that the expenses of the schools 
should be raised, in part by a tax on the inhabitants, and in 
part by a fund. U nfortunately, only that part of the bill was 
adopted which provides for the establishment of a fund. An 
act was passed appropriating certain monies arising from land 
sales, &c. to be placed at interest as soon as collected, for a 
school fund, until the interest should amount to $100,000 ; after 
which time, the interest should be appropriated to the support 
of common schools, in such a manner as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law. 

The Pennsy lvania Society have also adopted an important 
measure, in endeavori ing to procure a collection of school books, 
in order to ascertain and make known their character ;_ and they 
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invite authors and booksellers to send in their publications. 
Such a collection will be highly interesting to every teacher 
and friend of education. 

We are gratified to learn from one of our correspondents, 
as well as from our own observations, that the teachers and 
parents in the neighbourhood of large towns, and in the wes- 
tern part of the State, are ‘becoming alive to the importance 
of education ; adopting new modes of government, and study- 
ing the minds they are called on to form, and thus beginning 
the work of improvement at home ; and that practical works on 
education are read with avidity.’ An evidence of this was 
found, in an effort made within two or three years by the party 
of working men to promote this object, by establishing agricul- 
tural schools. But we fully accord with the sentiments in the 
reports of the Pennsylvania society ; that 

‘Neither of the systems proposed, secures the great object in view ; 
that to apply a remedy for so lamentable a state of affairs, is a duty of the 
first order, and demands renewed and untiring efforts, to animate the people 
of Pennsylvania, and to draw forth their intellectual energies and physical 
resources ; that the most important step is to provide well qualified teachers, 
without which, the best school system which it is possible to devise, 
must utterly fail in practice. A seminary appears indispensable in every 
district in the State, “‘ wherein teachers may be prepared for conducting a 
uniform method of instruction in common schools.” Without this prepara 
tion it would seem to be impossible to accomplish the generous design con- 
templated by the advocates of universal education.’ 

The society believe that a great change in public opinion 
has taken place in reference to the subject, sufficient to 
encourage efforts, and to warrant a confidence that Pennsylvania 
will not fall far behind other States, in the march of moral and 
intellectual improvement. We hope that succeeding legislatures 
will give the evidence of this, in more enlarged views, and more 
decided and liberal measures on this subject. The day is 
fast coming, when the older States will no longer maintain 
their place in our national councils, by numbers. It is only on 
the intelligence of their electors, leading to the choice of able 
and intelligent representatives, that they can rely to preserve 
their influence and their respectability in the union; and with- 
out immediate and vigorous effort it must decline. 

The adjoining State of New Jersey presents little that 
is gratifying on the subject of Common Schools. At a public 
meeting of friends of Education in this State in 1828, a com- 
mittee was appointed to procure and publish information in re- 
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gard to the condition of schools. By the aid of central and 
sub-committees, in counties and townships, they obtained a mass 
of important facts, of which the report we have mentioned pre- 
sents a summary. 

From the statements they received, it appears, that in the 
whole State, 11,742 children were entirely destitute of instruc- 
tion, and that about 15,000 adults were unable to read. In 
many towns, more than half the children never attend school. 
In Sussex and Warren counties, 40 districts are destitute of 
schools. In Essex county, a rich and flourishing region, 
within a short distance of the city of New York, there are 1200 
children destitute of instruction. In Cape May county, it 
appears from such information as the Committee could ob- 
tain, that in three townships alone, there are 200 persons over 
15 years of age, who cannot read. Among the families visited 
by the agent of a Bible Society, eighteen were found in which 
none of the members could read; twenty in which neither of 
the parents could read ; and forty-five in which only one of the 
yarents could read. The condition of the children can scarcely 
bs a subject of doubt, although no particulars were ascertained 
from that county. In Morris and Burlington counties, the ad- 
vantages of education are the most richly enjoyed of any in 
the State ; and yet nearly 1000 destitute children may be found 
within these two counties. 

The causes of this alarming state of things appear to be vari- 
ous. In some instances the sparseness of the population is a 
cause ; in others, poverty, either real or imagined ; in others, the 
ignorance and want of capacity of the instructers ; in others, the 
difficulty of obtaining instructers of any kind, from the low 
price of tuition, rarely exceeding $1.50 to $2, a quarter. 
Hence, too, strangers are often employed, who sometimes impose 
upon the people and prove destitute of every necessary qualifi- 
cation for their station; and this discourages, more and more, 
the efforts for establishing schools. But after all, the great cause 
seems to be, a surprising insensibility to the advantages which 
education affords. 

In some of the summer schools which are taught by females, 
spelling and reading, and some easy lessons, are the only branches 
taught ; and in few of the public schools in the state, is anything 
taught but spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. Few 
are continued for more than nine months in a year; and a still 
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smaller number are kept up through the year. By far the greater 
part, are kept only from three to six months. In the county of 
Burlington, some towns are mentioned as having considerable 
permanent funds for the promotion of schools, especially where 
the society of Friends are the most numerous. Several town- 
ships also, in Somerset county, raise small sums annually for the 
education of the poor. Honorable mention is likewise made of a 
benevolent gentleman in Bridgewater, in the same county, who 
contributes $80 per annum, for this philanthropic purpose. 

We cannot present a better summary of the condition of this 
State in regard to education, than in one of the concluding 
paragraphs of the report. 

‘In addition to the 11,742 children who are destitute of in- 
struction, thousands of children in the state receive only a par- 
tial and very imperfect education, and in many places, oon 
immoral and unqualified teachers. ‘The whole gystem of com- 
mon schools —if system it may be called — is sadly defective. 
Every schoolmaster (speaking generally) is left to pursue his 
own course of instruction without responsibility, amenable to 
no tribunal, and subjeet to no inspection or supervision. ‘The 
committee submit it to the intelligence, the good sense, patriotism 
and philanthropy of their fellow citizens, if we have not reached 
a crisis in our history, when it behoves us to awake to this in- 
eresting subject. Let us, through our Legislature, adopt a 
system of measures to elevate our common schools, to subject 
every teacher who would assume the high trust of forming the 
character of our children to previous examination, and a certifi- 
cate of qualification by some authorized and respectable board 
of visitors. Let every teacher be bound to make an annual 
report of the condition of his school, the matters taught, the 
books used, and the progress of his scholars. Let us above all, 
endeavour quickly to remove the reproach, of having nearly 
12,000 children growing up in utter ignorance. Where can our 
Legislature so usefully bestow the cares of government, as upon 
this immensely important object? And surely it is high time, 
when we recollect, that by an investigation made about a year 
since, it was ascertained that nearly 15,000 adult citizens  § our 
State were not able to read !’ 

The efforts and representations of the committee, were the 
means of discovering and calling forth, many intelligent men in 
every county, and in almost every town, who seem to deplore 
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the present state of things, and look anxiously to the legisla- 
ture to give the first impulse to improvement. 

In consequence of the report before us, and the influence of 
its friends, the legislature appropriated $20,000 to be distributed 
in small sums to such towns as would voluntarily raise an equal 
sum by taxation. The system has not fully gone into operation, 
and its results cannot therefore be ascertained with certainty. 
But so far as we have been able to learn, it has done little to rouse 
the people of the state generally to action; and we regret to 
hear, that the spirit of improvement which seemed at this peri- 
od to be awakened, has given place to an apathy like that which 
formerly existed. 

The able and interesting essay of Mr Johnson, presents more 
details than our limits allow us to introduce. It closes with a 
calculation which shows, in a striking manner, the wretched 
economy which attends the neglect of systematic provisions for 
education. He states that ‘the number of laws passed since 
the Revolution in relation to education (and seminaries), is no 
less than one hundred and fiftyfour.’ Supposing each, in all 
its stages, to have occupied a day of the legislature, their pay, 
for these enactments, must have amounted to $60,000. The 
whole amount of appropriations is $150,000. Had only a 
small portion of this money, Mr Johnson observes, ‘ been ex- 
pended forty years since, in maturing a well digested system of 
common schools, and of higher institutions, Pennsylvania might 
have spared herself the disgrace, of having many thousands of 
persons, who are annually called upon to exercise the rights of 
citizens in voting by ballot, who can neither write a ballot, read 
it when written, nor even read their own names, whether print- 
ed or written.’ 

It is true, that we have reason for congratulation and thank- 
fulness, in the fact, that almost every part of our country is far 
more favored than Europe, in regard to education. With the 
exception of some neglected districts, both Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey have one in ten of their children under instruction, 
a larger proportion than any country in Europe, except Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Scotland. Let it be remembered, 
however, that, in those countries in which the higher classes only 
are admitted to a share in the government, the ignorance of 
others may not injure it at once. But what may be safé in 
such circumstances, is ruin to a government in which the people 
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rule, and impress their character on all its measures. 'To be 
indifferent to a danger like this, is to sleep in view of an ad- 
vancing enemy. 

Surely this apathy cannot continue, in States, which like 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, are so extensively and vigorous- 
ly engaged in internal improvements. We should hope that 
every canal, and every rail road, would not only convey new 
light to the regions it traverses, but be viewed as it really is, 
as a new evidence of the value of knowledge and the impor- 
tance of education; and could we gain the attention of their 
citizens we would urge upon them the heart-stirring appeal of 
the New Jersey Committee : 


‘ Let us, as freemen and republicans, never forget, that the 
only safeguard of our liberties, next to the blessing of God, is 
a virtuous and enlightened education !’ 





Arr. VII.—Associations or TEACHERS. 


Constitution of the School Association of the County of Middlesex, 1799. 


An Address delivered at a Meeting heldin Dorchester for the purpose of 
JSorming an Association of Teachers for Norfolk County. By Wi- 
r1AM Russety. Boston. 1830. 


Constitution and By-Laws of the School Association of Rensselaer 
County, N. Y.; to which 1s added an Address proposing a plan of 
Common School Education. Troy. 1831. 


Tue remark has now become common place, that ‘ instrue- 
ters have hitherto been too much isolated ;’ that the only mode 
of rendering their experience available to the community, of 
promoting their own improvement, and of elevating the charac- 
ter of the profession, is to form associations, or collect assem- 
blies of teachers, where their common interests and duties 
and occupations shall be the subjects of consideration. It is 
no longer necessary to present a laboured argument, to prove 
that as certainly as social intercourse is the means by which 
the savage becomes civilized, so certainly is every science pro- 
moted, and every art improved, by the association of those de- 
voted to it, and the interchange of their views and experience, 
and their combination, when necessary, to encourage the im- 
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provement of others. Education is both a science and art, and 
it is high time that every means should be employed to reduce 
its hitherto empirical processes to something like system; and 
to collect the scattered experience of educators into a body of 
principles. We rejoice to see, in the pamphlets before us, and 
in the numerous associations springing up in various directions, 
and especially in the formation of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and the American Lyceum, the evidence that these 
views are rapidly pervading our country. 

The first association of teachers in the United States, of 
which we have any knowledge, was formed at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, more than thirty years since, under the name of the 
School Association of Middlesex County. It owed its origin, 
as we learn from some of its members, chiefly to the efforts of 
its first President, the Rev. William Woodbridge, at that time 
instructer of a female school in Middletown, and who had then 
introduced many of those plans of instruction which are deemed 
recent improvements. 

We find from the printed copy of its constitution, and one 
of its circulars, which lie before us, dated 1799, that its great 
objects were, ‘to promote a systematic course of school edu- 
cation,’ to secure the inculcation of moral and religious prin- 
ciples in the schools, and to endeavor to elevate the character 
and qualifications of teachers. With a liberality of spirit, 
which we hope wili be imitated in associations now formed, 
membership was not confined to those who belonged to the 
profession, but extended to all who wished to promote the same 
objects. So far as we can discern the course of policy, as 
well as liberality, it is to engage every real and intelligent 


friend of education to attend and unite in these assemblies ; 


and we know not on what ground their exclusion can be: 


justified. 


The circular which we have before us, contains the act of 
the Legislature just then passed on the subject of schools, and a 
set of regulations for the government of schools recommended 
by the Association. Among other things, they recommend a 
particular plan for the distribution of time, and the general mode 
of instruction ; the reading of a portion of the Bible daily by 
those capable of reading correctly, accompanied by questions 
and remarks ; the establishment of a permanent register of the 
teachers and pupils of every school, containing an account of 
those distinguished for good and evil conduct, and the forma- 
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tion of a library of class books by the district, which shall be 
used by all the successive scholars. A resident of the county 
informs us, that this association gave a great impulse to the 
cause of education, and that the recommendation given by it 
to instructers, was considered among the best testimonials. But 
the effort appears to have been premature ; and in a few years 
the Association declined. 

The pamphlets before us contain the constitutions of two of the 
Associations recently formed, which probably will serve as ex- 
amples of all. 

In the Norfolk Association of Teachers, the Constitution pro- 
poses as its great object ‘ to obtain a more perfect knowledge of 
the means best adapted for comraunicating instruction, and for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, and admits all who are interest- 
ed in this object. It allows ladies to attend the regular meetings 
of the Association, which occur annually, and are to be render- 
ed interesting by lectures and addresses. 

The Rensselaer County School Association, in addition to 
this, propose to form collections of books, apparatus, and speci- 
mens in natural history, to have lectures and experiments in 
science, and to establish Sub-Associations, who shall be per- 
mitted on suitable conditions to make use of its collections. 
Its meetings are to be in the afternoon of the first Saturday of 
every month. Lecturers are appointed on most of the impor- 
tant sub ects of instruction; but we are surprised to find that 
while each of the gatural sciences, is divided into several 
branches, and assigned to separate lecturers, the varied and im- 

rtant subjects of primary instruction, are given to a single 
pote and those of secondary instruction, ‘ for the older schol- 
ars of common schools,’ to another. We think one or two 
of the lectureships on chemistry might have been assigned to the 
humbler, but more necessary arts and sciences, which form the 
daily occupations of the mass of pupils in our schools. The 
Association has also established a Professorship of School In- 
struction, and directs its officers to solicit donations, not only 
for the purchase of books and apparatus, but for the educa- 
tion of teachers. ‘They announce that they have received 
assurance of sufficient funds for one season, and that persons 
shall receive the instructions of this Professor, including the 
use of a library and apparatus, for nine weeks from the 12th of 
April or the 2d of August, 1831—for one half of the usual fees, 
or $10 374 each term. 
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Associations of teachers have long existed in Germany ; 
and have been regarded as an important means of exciting 
and maintaining the spirit of improvement on education. A 
sketch of their mode of proceeding cannot be uninteresting to 
our readers. 

These Associations, consist of the teachers and those who 
have the oversight of schools, and the ministers in each dio- 
cess or district. Where their number and situation are such 
as to require it, each district is sub-divided into two or three 
Associations. Some of these meet quarterly, others every 
month. The session continues from a few hours to a day, 
according to circumstances. It is generally held at a school 
room, in order that books and apparatus may be at hand for 
practical illustrations. ‘The expenses are paid in some cases 
by the government, and in others by individual contribution. 

Questions are proposed at every meeting, for discussion at 
the next ; and in some Associations, all the members are re- 
quired to prepare written answers at home, to be transmitted 
to the presiding officer, previous to the next Association. At 
that time these replies are read, and the President exhibits 
briefly the results of his own inquiries on the subject, pro- 
posed. 

To every subject, a certain hour is assigned, and when 
that time expires, another topic is taken up. A pause of 
ten minutes is allowed after the discussion of each subject, to 
give the members opportunity to make inquiries and converse 
in a desultory manner ; to walk out of the hall if they please, 
or otherwise relax themselves. But the most punctual atten- 
dance and strict attention are required, while subjects are un- 
der formal discussion. ‘The session is usually commenced by 
singing a hymn and uniting in a short prayer. 

The exercises are intended to be chiefly of a practical kind. 
But theoretical instruction is by no means excluded, and an 
address is often delivered on the philosophy of education, in 
some one of its varied departments. The following are some 
of the principal subjects of discussion. 

1. The knowledge necessary to an instructer, and edu- 
cator. 

2. His duties and the importance of his charge. 

3. Methods of acquiring the knowledge and experience 
which an educator requires. Proper school discipline. De- 
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partments of instruction — the matter — the extent of the va- 
rious branches — their tendency and influence in the cultiva- 
tion of man. The ends which the teacher should pursue in 
his particular department. The limits of the different de- 
partments. The division of the subjects according to the hours 
employed, the length of time devoted to them, and the proper 
division of classes. Defects of the common methods of in- 
struction. Proposals and descriptions of better plans and 
methods especially those of Pestalozzi—of his principles, and 
of the points in which they differ from those of others. Read- 
ing. Information in regard to the most proper books upon ed- 
ucation and the duties of teachers — directions for using them 
with profit. Answers to questions asked by members of the 
Association, upon instruction and discipline. Conversation, 
involving the practical experience of the teachers. 

4. Directions for fulling the duties of an educator — his 
general conduct — his relations to the minister of the parish — 
to the parents — and to the children. 

Those exercises which are more strictly practical, consist in 
teaching the children, or a class of teachers present, upon 
proposed or approved methods — exercises of the teachers in 
reading — the public reading of the best answers to the ques- 
tions proposed at the previous Association — and examinations 
upon the contents of the authorized school books. Every 
member of the association is expected to be able to commu- 
nicate the way and manner in which he arrived at his knowl- 
edge and readiness in instruction ; and to furnish proper evi- 
idence of the accuracy of his views and suggestions. 

The term is obviously too limited to admit of a complete 
course of instruction, upon all, or indeed any, of these subjects. 
The Association can only attend to the plans and suggestions 
of those experienced teachers who have made the greatest 
improvements. It is expected, however, that each member, 
who is a teacher, will be enabled to avail himself of the expe- 
rience of others, and carry a knowledge of the most approved 
methods home with him, and so far as circumstances may per- 
mit, introduce them into his school. 

The following is the particular course of exercises, adopted 
by the Association of Teachers at Neuvied, near the Rhine. 

At 9 o’clock, precisely, the meeting is opened with a verse 
of a hymn, to be sung by all, and followed by a short prayer. 
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The subject of instruction in singing is then taken up, and 
continued till 10 minutes before 10 o’clock. Afterarecess of 
10 minutes, from 10 to half past 10 o’clock is occupied with 
the method of instruction in arithmetic, and from 40 minutes 
past 10, till 10 minutes past 11, with instruction in the native 
(German) language ; from 20 minutes past 11, till 12 o’clock, 
with instruction in reading ; and from 10 minutes past 12, till 
10 minutes before 1 o’clock, with reading the Bible, and exer- 
cises in the catechisms ; the session is then concluded by a 
hymn, in which every voice unites. 

In a former number, we gave some account of a teachers’ 
festival, in Germany, which serves to show the effects of 
these Associations on the spirit of the profession. But a sim- 
ple review of the exercises we have described, cannot fail 
to satisfy every intelligent friend of education, that a set of 
district and county Associations, formed on these principles, 
and holding regular meetings, would do more to improve the 
state of our sehools, than all the laws and measures which 
legislative wisdom could devise without. Indeed, we believe, 
that it is only by measures of this kind that the impulse can 
be given to legislative bodies. In the arbitrary govern- 
ments of Europe, enlightened rulers may originate measures 
to enlighten and improve their people ; and it is in this man- 
ner that much has been done in Germany, not by accumula- 
ting funds for schools, or simply by imposing taxes, but by de- 
manding ample qualifications in teachers, and providing the 
best means of instruction for them in their professional studies. 
In our country, the rulers must adapt their measures to public 
opinion, if they mean to give them efficacy, and to retain 
their own influence. ‘The law which is passed in opposition 
to this, becomes almost of course, a dead letter ; and the only 
effectual mode of promoting improvements, is to enlighten the 
public mind, and elevate the public opinion, until it demands 
those measures which would now be regarded with apathy or 
dislike. 

Let the parent, the school visiter, the friend of education, 
the instructer — begin at home. Let him learn, and praetice, 
and recommend improved plans of education and instruction. 
Let him show and publish the results —let him present living 
evidence of the economy of time, and mone, and health, and 
the elevation of character they produce, and he will soon ex- 
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cite others to imitate them, and the whole community to re- 
quire them in their schools. 

The Address of Mr Russell before the Norfolk Association, 
presents in a very able and interesting manner, the advanta- 
gesof these Associations to its members, to the profession gene- 
rally, and to the community. He begins with presenting the 
task of imparting knowledge in its proper light —as one of 
great magnitude and peculiar delicacy, demanding for those 
who are to engage in it every aid which can be afforded. He 
maintains, in opposition to the common prejudice, the impor- 
tant truth, that to instruct ably in the elementary branches, 
demands a thorough knowledge of a variety of subjects ; and 
he urges, that if teachers would not be mere tools in the busi- 
ness of education, ‘ they must be men of study, of hard earn- 
ed acquirements.’ The elevation of the character of the 
profession, will be the obvious result of their association and 
improvement, and the benefit to the community from both 
these results cannot be doubted. We wish that our limits 
would allow us to present many portions of its contents to our 
readers. We cannot omit one passage, which we could wish 
to see engraved on the mind of every parent. 

‘ There ts no escape from education—the question solely 
is — shall it be good or bad, defective or comparatively com- 
plete. Education is going on ceaselessly, in the family and 
abroad, as well as in the school.’ 

Annexed to the constitution of the Rensselaer County Asso- 
ciation, we find an address by its President, Mr Eaton, present- 
ed to the Utica Convention the last winter, and published by the 
order of the Association. It contains an answer to the question — 
‘To what extent can instruction in the natural sciences be intro- 
duced into our common schools? Professor Eaton maintains 
that they may be taught in common schools, as extensively as 
in our scientific institutions, without neglecting any of the pre- 
sent studies, by preparing instructers for this purpose, on the 
plan adopted in the Rensselaer school. He presents a 
catalogue of ‘ savings of time’ from other subjects, to be de- 
voted to this, in which he proposes to teach spelling, arithmetic, 
and grammar, more thoroughly and rapidly of ‘ tame lost’ ‘ in 
show,’ ‘in unprofitable amusements,’ and in erroneous meth- 
ods of study; and presents a number of valuable hints, which 
well deserve the attention of teachers. In regard to the meth- 
od of teaching’, he proposes, that until instructers generally shall 
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become qualified, circuit, or itinerating teachers, shall be em- 
ployed to attend to these branches of instruction in the schools 
of a particular district, giving a lecture in each every week, 
and directing and advising the instructer in pursuing the course. 
We shall rejoice to see some plan of this kind in operation, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when children shall no lon- 
ger be made familiar with the names of animals and vegetables 
in another hemisphere, while they are left in ignorance of those 
which surround them. 





Art. VIIL.—Practicat Lessons. 


1. Arnirumetic or Sensiste Oxsects. 


Severat days, and perhaps as many weeks, may pass, be- 
fore the child should be carried farther than the number three, 
in counting, adding, or subtracting. If his instructer has been 
at the pains to introduce a sufficient range and variety of ob- 
jects, his progress will now become more apparent. Proceed- 
ing in the slow and careful manner already described, he will 
easily learn to count, add, and subtract four, five, and even six. 
It is scarcely conceivable to those whose occupations have not 
permitted them to make the attempt, what a variety of exer- 
cises may be invented with the aid of only six objects. The 
following are a few of them. 

Here are some cherries; will you count them? ‘One, two, 
three, four, five, six.’ Now, how many cherries have 1? ‘ Six.’ 
If I should give you one of them, how many should I have 
left? ‘ Five.’ If I should give you the whole number, six, 
and you should eat one of them, how many should you have 
lefi? If you should eat two of them, how many would there 
be left? If the pupil seems to find difficulty in determining, 
let him eat one, two, &c., of the number, and count the re- 
mainder. ‘To the inexperienced teacher, these lessons may 
appear trivial; but we are persuaded that every one who will 
fairly make the experiment, and who is more anxious to have 
his pupils understand what they learn, than to have them ac- 
quire the habits of a parrot, will find that there is little danger 
of erring on this hand with young minds. 
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Here is one apple, and here is one apple; how many are 
one and one? ‘Two.’ Here is one more; I will put it with 
the others; how many are two and one? Here is one more 
still; if I put it with the other three, how many will there be 
then? Now I will give you two of them; how many apples 
have you? How many have I? Have you as many as 1? Has 
either of us more than the other? Now we will both lay our 
a together on the table. How many did you lay there? 

ow many did I? How many are there on the table? Do two 
apples and two apples, always make four apples? 

hat is this? ‘A rose.’ How many roses have I? ‘ One.’ 


‘Now how many? ‘Three.’ I shall give you one of them. 


Now how many have 1? How many have you? Which has 
the most? If I give you another, how many shall you then 
have? Which will then have the most? 

How many hands have you? How many have 1? How 
many have we both? Hold out one of your hands. How 
many thumbs on it? How many fingers? How many thumbs 
and fingers together? If there were one more, how many 
would there be? How many are one and one? Two and 
one? Three andone? Four and one? Five and one? . 

There are some cubes on the window. Will you bring me 
one of them? Now you may bring another. How many 
have you brought in the whole? You may bring two more. 
How many have I now? You may lay them all on the win- 
dow again. How many have you now laid away? How many 
ones is four? 

Now bring me two of them, and put them in this hand. 
Bring now another two, and put them in the other hand. How 
many twos have I in this hand? How many twos in the other 
hand ? How many twos in both hands? How many ones are two 
twos? You may bring me another two. How many twos have I 
now? How many ones? Are three twos as many as six ones? 
If 1 have two apples, and you have two, and Robert has two, how 
many shall we all have ? How many ones will there be? If 1 eat 
one of mine, and you one of yours, and Robert one of his, how 
many shall we all have then? How many shall we all have 
eaten? Will any one have more than another? Then if we 
eat the rest of them, how many shall we all have eaten? How 
many will you have eaten? How many will Robert? How 
many shall 1? In this case mental arithmetic is introduced ; but 
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it is by an almost imperceptible departure from the use of sen- 
sible objects, which renders it easy. 

What have I now? ‘An orange.’ How many oranges, two, 
or one? ‘One.’ I shall cut the orange in two as nearly in the 
middle as I can; here is one piece for you and another for 
myself. How many oranges have I now? (After some hesi- 
tation) ‘One.’ And have you one, too? ‘Yes.’ But yours 
and mine both made but one orange before I cut it; can the 
whole make more than one now? ‘I do not know.’ Surely 
not; but there is a name for each of these pieces. Should you 
like to know it? ‘Yes.’ Well, your piece is a half. Mine, 
too, is a half. Half of what? ‘Half of an orange.’ Right. 
Tell me now how many oranges you have. ‘ Half.’ Half of 
how many? ‘ Two.’ No; half of one. How many halves are 
there to an orange? ‘ Two.’ How many whole oranges will two 
halves make? ‘One.’ Let us put them together and see. 
Now you may eat yours ; but stop —tell me what you are going 
to eat. ‘ Half an orange.’ You may keep it a few moments 
longer. 

Here is another orange. ‘Take it, divide it, and give it to 
Robert and Jane. Let one have just as much as the other. 
Very well. How much has Jane? ‘Half’ How much has 
Robert ? ‘ Half.” How many halves have Jane and Robert 
both? ‘Two.’ How many whole ones? ‘One.’ You, and I, 
and Jane, and Robert have each half an orange; how many 
halves does that make? ‘ Four.’ How many whole ones? (No 
answer.) Let us put them together, as they were before I cut 
them. Can you do it? You may try. Tell me now exactly 
what you have done. ‘I have a your half orange with mine, 
and it makes one orange. Then I have put Robert’s half 
orange and Jane’s half orange together, and it makes another 
orange.’ Now tell me how many halves two whole things 
make. How many whole things will four halves make ? 

Such may be one of the first lessons in Fractions. If taught 
in a method like this, they are perfectly intelligible, even to 
very young children, while on the common plan, and without 
the preliminary aid of sensible objects, they are rarely under- 
stood thoroughly by children, or even by some adults. 


A Teacuer. 
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2. Writine. 


Waite employed as teacher of an academy, in 1812, T was 
led to reflect on the nature of writing, as a mere imitative art, 
in which we lrave only to copy certain characters, agreed on by 
all, and invariable, except in the greater or less degree of accu- 
racy and beauty and uniformity with which they are made. ‘To 
aid in this we have the best models which the best writers have 
been able to furnish us. Nothing remains, then, but to use the 
eye and the hand. 

I began to question my pupils as to their own performances. 
I asked a boy showing him the book of another,—Is that n 
made right? ‘No, Sir? Why not? ‘Itistoo broad.’ How do 
you know? ‘ Because the copy is not so broad.’ Pointing to his 
own book, I said, Is your n right ? ‘ No, Sir, it is too wide.’ Is 
there any other fault? ‘ Yes, the turn is too sharp.’ 

Can you tell when you make a letter right? ‘Yes, Sir ; 
sometimes.’ How? ‘ By seeing whether it is like the copy.’ 
Then you do not need to have me tell you. ‘No, Sir.’ 

Now observe — When you write, you are learning to make 
letters in the same shape as others make them ; only as cor- 
rectly and beautifully as they can be made. I try to give you 
the best copies. Now if I tell you a fault in a letter, it is by 
examining whether it is like a good copy. Cannot you see 
this? ‘ Yes, Sir.’ Can you not find out all your own faults, 
then, if you will? ‘Yes, Sir? Can you not correct them? 
‘Some of them I can.’ So you may all, with time and care ; 
but it must be by degrees. 

From this time, each boy was his own critic. He was re- 
quired to write a line, and then stop and examine its defects, 
and point out the letters which were correct, and those which 
were faulty. I found my pupils perfectly competent to the 
task ; and the plan excited an interest in the employment, pro- 
duced habits of attention, and led to a degree of improvement, 
which I had never before seen. 

The same plan now forms a part of Jacotot’s system of in- 
struction, which is thus described by an English author. 

‘ After receiving two lessons in reading, the learner is taught 
to write as follows : 

‘Instead of commencing with elementary lines, curves, and 
letters, in what is called text-hand, a complete sentence, written 
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by the master, or engraved, in small-hand, is put before his 
eyes, which he is directed to copy. For obvious reasons, this 
sentence is generally the same as that from which he received 
his first notions of reading. ‘The two pursuits are thus made 
mutually to assist each other, and the pupil very soon learns, 

by himself, to distinguish between the printed characters, and 
those employed in writing. He writes, as well as he can, the 
first word, “The,” and no further progress must be made, till, 
by an attentive comparison of his own performance with the 
original copy, he becomes conscious of the faults and defects of 
the former. 

‘ The questions referred to, as necessary to be put to the pupil, 
are of a similar character and tendency to the following :— 
Pointing to the first letter of the pupil’s attempt, and directing 
him to look carefully both at it and the copy, the teacher says : 
Is this 7 well made? “ No, it is too high, or too short, or too 
long,” &c. Could it be made better? “1 think so.” What 
must you do, then, to improve it? “ Make it longer, or shorter, 
or broader,” &c. How could you have made it better at first ? 
“‘ By paying more attention.” 

These questions, it is easily seen, may be indefinitely varied 
and extended, according to circumstances; but the principle 
must never be lost sight of, that the pupil always corrects him- 
self. Each letter passes under a similar review, and the whole 
word is then written over again ; the second, and each successive 
attempt, being subjected to the same rigid investigation, until 
the pupil learns to correct, in a greater or less degree, every 
fault, as previously particularized by himself. He then goes on 
to the second word, in examining which the process just de- 
scribed is invariably employed, and so on with regard to the 
rest of the sentence ; recollecting, that every time a fresh word 
is taken, the writing must commence with the first word writ- 
ten, that all the results of the attention previously bestowed, may 
embraced and preserved each time of transcription, and that 
the pupil may not fall again into any ef the errors of which he 
has already been made concious. When the child begins to 
transcribe a sentence or two tolerably well, he is required to 
write from memory, and afterw ards note his faults by compar- 
ison with the original copy.’ 

The writer expresses the apprehension that writing is begun 
too soon. My own conviction is that it should be commenced 
simultaneously with reading — Indeed I have never seen pupils 
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of the same age so familiar with the meaning and use of lan- 
guage as those of a Pestalozzian school who learned to read in 
learning to write — whose first spelling and reading lessons were 
words and short phrases written by themselves. Error. 





Art. [IX.— Memoranpa or a Visrr To «A ScHoou. 


Tuesday morning. In speaking of the studies which were to re- 
ceive attention during the term, the teacher remarked that one 
above all others she considered of great importance —it was one 
she wished all to engage in, while with her, and te continue it 
throughout life. This was the study of Human Nature. ‘Know- 
ledge on this point is to be gained in a variety of ways; by noticing 
those about you, particularly in so large a school; — from History ; 
— and above all other sources, the history contained in the Bible.’ 
A portion of the history of the Jews was considered, the subject 
of their discontent after leaving Egypt, and then practically ap- 

lied. 
‘ The question was asked whether the murmurings and discontent 
of this people, were to be ascribed to their ci: cumstances or char- 
acter? (Answer together) Character. 

This may be proved, the teacher continued, by a reference to 
Moses, who, was at all times a pattern of meekness. (An account 
of his trials at full length.) Was all this patience and meekness 
to be ascribed to character or circumstances ? 

(Answer together) Character. 

Most certainly ; For the effect of his circumstances, would natu- 
rally be to produce the reverse of all this. 

Now to bring the subject nearer home, how many are acquaint- 
ed with individuals in this school, or elsewhere, who habitually nvan- 
ifest a murmuring, discontented spirit, let their circumstances be 
what they may? (All vote in the affirmative.) Are such individuals 
generally unhappy? Yes; And do they generally make those about 
them miserable? Yes. I have known many such individuals. 
They always had some source of uneasiness, however they might 
be situated — never contented, never happy. If at school, they 
wish themselves at home — if at home, they wish to be at school — 
always desiring a change in their situation, complaining of their 
teacher — of their companions — of their studies — of their board- 
ing-houses — of their food, their clothing, and indeed of every- 
thing of which it is possible for them to complain. 

And now since such a state of feeling is productive only of 
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misery, how many are willing to enter into an engagement, to try 
for one week, the experiment of forbearing all complaints of what- 
ever kind, whether of yourself or others ; — not even to complain 
of your own intellect or capacities. Let difficulties be stated 
where they can be remedied but not complained of. How many 
are in favour of this experiment ”’ 

‘It is a vote, Young Ladies! This gives me pleasure!’ 

The result of the experiment was this. After the lapse of two 
days, when the report was called for, not more than six were 
found, who had broken their resolution ; and of these, some had 
spoken only one sentence, some only one word, stopping short as 
soon as they recollected themselves. 


GENERAL REMARKS — DISCIPLINE. 


At the close of a recess the teacher proposed that in future the 
bell should be gently struck, instead of a violent ringing, in the 
passages, and doors. This experiment she had tried for a few days 
past, for the purpose of noticing who had sufficient sagacity to 
ascertain for themselves, when recess had closed. It was not her 
wish that all should remain within sound of the bell, but that they 
should carefully notice appearances. 

The signs of a close of recess were specified. 

Some always remained in the hall. At the ringing of the be#l 
these would hasten to there seats; those in the entry would fol- 
low ; —and immediately after, those on the steps, and in the yard. 

Any who had walked to a distance, would notice when the 
current set towards the seminary, and all would soon be in their 
preper places. 

This introduced the subject of moderation in discipline. ‘ In all 
you may have to do with government, act upon this principle. Be 
firm, but not peremptory. If you wish obedience from a child some- 
what unmanageable, give your directions in an undertone of voice. 
Use decision, but not violence. You will accomplish nothing by 
scolding, or loud talking.’ 

The treatment of scholars a little inclined to be cross-grained 
was the next subject of remarks. 

‘If you have among your companions an individual of this de- 
scription, take this means to cure her.’ 

* Appear not to notice such an one at all. Don’t let her feel that 
she attracts the attention of any. For instance, suppose it is ex- 
pected of an individual, that she will refuse to express her opin- 
ion by vote, when itis her duty todo so, be careful not to look 
towards her, don’t mind her hand. And so if an individual should 
take it into her head to do something to excite a laugh, don’t re- 
gard it. Keep perfectly sober, and not let her suppose you think 
her witty. This will cure her of attempts at drollery. 
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‘ Where you see a person desirous of attracting attention, by 
artifice, be sure to pass her by, and seek a companion elsewhere.’ 

‘It is very common for children to try occasionally the experi- 
ment of exciting a little commotion for the gratification of this 
love of attention. For instance, they will perhaps refuse to eat, that 
concern may be expressed for their health. Let them have their 
own way in suchcases; don’turge them ;— tell them itis good to go 
without breakfast once in a while ;— it is good to go without 
dinner if you have no appetite. — Abstinence will soon cure the 
disorder ; let it be practised to the content of the subject.’ 


Art. X.— History or a Common ScuHoo.. 


We know nothing so well calculated to encourage and aid the efforts of 
parents and teachers in improving schools, as the details of experience un- 
der similar circumstances. It is in this view that we have obtained the 
following interesting narrative from one of our correspondents. 


Mr Eprror — Ten years ago I was called to superintend a 
district school in the village of B—, in Connecticut, for one 
year. ‘The school had usually been under the care of a male 
instructer four or five months in the winter, and a female as 
many months of summer; with a vacation in the spring, and 
another in the fall, of from one to two months each. The in- 
structers had been changed often ; few of them ever taught two 
seasons in succession. 'The school was large, and the pupils 
rather ungovernable ; though perhaps not more so than is usu- 
ally the case with large schools in our thickly settled villages. 
Some of the teachers had been comparatively excellent, but 
no one remaining in the school more than four or five months, 
little could be done, except assisting the pupils in recalling what 
they had forgotten during the previous long vacation, inculcat- 
ing new laws and ways of instruction, and perhaps introducing 
some new school-book. In this school I remained almost con- 
stantly two years, with the exception of five months, when the 
vacancy was supplied by an excellent instructress. Since my 
connexion with the school was dissolved, I have watched its 
progress witk intense interest, and, in compliance with your 
request, I proceed to give you a brief history of it. 

When I took charge of the school the pupils were not all 
collected until an hour after it was opened in the morning. My 
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first object was to establish the habit of punctuality by my own 
example, and by preparing every comfort and inducement in 
my power. I prepared a fire, when fires were necessary, 
every morning, at least an hour before the ume of opening the 
school; and if in any instance it was found impossible to be 
present myself for the purpose, some person was employed, in 
whom the most complete confidence could be placed. 

School was commenced precisely at 9 A. M., and 1 P. M., 
throughout the year. Not aware of the necessity of the strict- 
est adherence to my hours, the parents at first, in some instan- 
ces, prepared dinner so late, that in order to be at the school- 
room precisely at one, I sometimes went away fasting. It is 
but justice to say, however, that no family in the district ever 
permitted such a thing to occur more than once. 

As might very naturally be inferred, this course was followed 
by punctuality on the part of parents and children ; especially 
the former. If the children sometimes loitered on the road, 
the fault should be attributed chiefly to the failure of the in- 
structer to adopt such plans, and introduce such modes of 
instruction, as were best calculated to make them regard school 
as a pleasant place, rather than a gloomy prison. Still the 
pupils were nearly all present when the school was opened. A 
few were from a quarter to half an hour later. Seldom, how- 
ever, were they an hour or an hour and a half too late, as is 
common in many schools. Perhaps the fact that I made it a 
practice to tell stories, and instruct those who came in early, 
before nine o’clock, was not without its influence. 

There was another excellent feature preserved in the school. 
The scholars attended steadily. The greatest number I ever 
had on my catalogue was but about sixty, and this only during 
avery short period of the winter; yet the school averaged 
fortyfour throughout the year. Ido not believe another in- 
stance of the kind could at that time have been found in the 
state —I say of the kind; for many pupils had a mile to walk, 
and some nearly two; and the winter was very severe. 

It is a fact highly creditable to the parents and visiters of the 
school, and which contributed not a little to its prosperity, that 
nearly every child was provided with all the books and imple- 
ments which he needed, and of course a vast amount of time 
and trouble in borrowing was saved. In summer the house, to 
render the room more pleasant, and furnish amusement for the 
children, was adorned with evergreens, pictures, &c. Perhaps 
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it should be added, that every child came to school clad in clean, 
wholesome apparel ; but I cannot say they returned so; for the 
school, instead of being surrounded with grass, was placed in 
a sand bank, and I found it next to impossible to preserve the 
pupils from carrying away the evidences of it. 

When I entered the school, there were fifteen scholars under 
five years of age. ‘The greater part were under four, and sev- 
eral only about three. The plan of sending children to school 
so young was at that time generally unpopular; and much 
complaint was made by the parents of others, and by myself. 
I stoutly maintained, that no child ought to be sent to school 
under five years of age. But the parents insisted on sending 
them, and I was obliged to submit. ‘To meet the exigency, 
means were provided at the schoolhouse for allowing them to 
sleep occasionally during the hot weather. Eleven of the 
number alluded to, had received no previous instruction. 

In spite of my prejudices, however, the youngest pupils made 
the best progress. At the end of one year many of them were 
able to spell and read better than children ordinarily are, who 
have been instructed two winters and two summers. 

Since I left the school, a lady who had taught during the 
five months of my absence already mentioned, has superin- 

ha tended it nearly every summer, and a part of the time in the 

F ah winter. Her methods of instruction and government have 
hai. been uniform and of an improved character. Several able in- 
Aa strueters have been employed in the winter; one or two of 
| whom are among the best qualified instructers in this country. 
| The vacations have been very short; the school, in fact, is 
continued nearly throughout the year. ‘The wages of instruc- 

ters have, in some instances, been nearly twice as great as those 

‘if of other instructers, in that vicinity, in schools of similar size. 
‘i Females receive from one dollar and a half to two dollars a 
heer week besides their board. One gentleman was paid twen- 
bam | tythree dollars a month, besides being furnished with board 
iP and an excellent room; while in the adjoining town, no teach- 
1a er has ever, so far as I can learn, received more than twelve 
ae dollars a month; and females rarely more than seventyfive 
i. cents a week and their board. I have even known near twen- 
Hind ty instances of instructers being employed at ten, eleven, and 

) } twelve dollars a month, and females at one dollar a week, and 
| ie furnish their own board. ‘Two or three of the best receive 

| We twelve dollars and board themselves ; and walk about two miles 
| 
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In the school district of B— the inhabitants tax themselves 
to an amount nearly as great as they receive from the school 
fund. There are few districts in Connecticut that do this. 

The result of all this effort on the part of this district has 
been most happy. For ten years the school has flourished be- 
yond any example in that region. Those children who began 
at three to four years of age and made rapid progress, having 
been almost constantly under the best of instruction ever since, 
with little change of instructers, or books (except reading 
books), have maintained their superior rank in comparison with 
other children, notwithstanding the general opinion which pre- 
vails that their progress must necessarily be interrupted, and 
that there always is, in such cases, a falling off. 

It should be added that nearly all the instructers have had a 
School Library. ‘This has exerted a good influence. I have 
recently been informed, that the district has purchased a per- 
manent library. 

What has contributed to raise the character of the schools at 
B— generally, and this among others, is the fact, that every 
teacher is obliged to undergo a thorough and extensive exami- 
nation. I have seen teachers rejected who had taught the best 
schools in some of the adjoining towns. Even if a teacher has 
been examined in the town several times, he is not permitted 
to teach until he has undergone another examination. I have 
taught there seven seasons, and have been regularly examined 
in every instance but one. 

Nor have visiters and parents been entirely unmindful of the 
schools. During some seasons, not a week passes, sometimes 
not a day, but some parent calls to witness the progress of his 
children. Public exhibitions are, I believe, chiefly dispensed 
with. ‘The visiters or parents see the school in its usual dress. 

In the school to which these remarks have been generally 
applied, the Pestalozzian system of instruction has been adopt- 
ed by the greater part of the teachers. The pupils have not 
been studying mere words, without receiving any ideas — nor 
have they been merely receiving those ideas in a passive man- 
ner. Nor has the memory alone been cultivated, to the neg- 
lect of the other faculties. They have been taught to teach 
themselves, rather than sit still and receive knowledge, as 
a vessel receives whatever liquid we choose to pour into it. 
They have been taught to use their judgment, and indeed all 
their other faculties, as well asthe memory. And if their par- 
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ents and friends have any cause to regret the pains they have 
taken, which is not probably the case, their children, when they 
come upon a more active stage of life, will rejoice, and their 
children’s children will rise up and call them blessed. 

The love of knowledge has been established. ‘The children 
do not attend school merely because compelled to; nor study 
while there, merely because the task is less painful than the 
smart of the rod or ferule. ‘There is some love of knowledge 
for its own sake. And if they are rewarded by being permit- 
ted to draw books from the library, as a substitute for the love 
of knowledge for its own sake, where that cannot be establish- 
ed, the motive is of a less questionable character than most 
others in general operation in our schools. 


A Common Scuoor TEreacHer. 


Art. XI.—Patpasie Arirumetic. 


The importance of visible illustrations in Arithmetic has long 
been understood, and has been insisted on in several articles 
of this work. In the methods of illustration, there is room for 
a variety as endless as that of the species of objects employed, 
and the kind of objects selected is only important, in reference 
to the facility of manipulation and the convenience of mul- 
tiplication. In schools:on the Pestalozzian plan, squares and 
cubes, divided and subdivided, representing the stages of nu- 
meration, and the division of numbers into fractions, have been 
employed as the step from sensible objects to abstractions. 

At the meeting of the American Lyceum in New York, 
two instruments were presented, designed to assist in the early 
stages of instruction in Arithmetic. 

One of these was invented, and patented, by Mr Shaw 
of Virginia, and was termed by him, the visible numerator. 
It consists of a series of rectangular blocks, in geometrical ratio, 
of which a cube is the unit. Ten of these united in a prism, 
represent the unit of the second order or one ten. ‘Ten of 
these prisms formed into a table, or their parallelopiped, repre- 
sents a unit of the third order or one hundred; and an equal 
number of these, form a cube which represents 1,000. By 
multiplying these solids, successive parallelopipeds are formed, 
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representing 10,000, 100,000, 1,000,000. This plan has the 
advantage over others of its kind, in assuming the cube as the 
unit, an object which may be multiplied in a manner which is 
readily obvious to the eye. It will doubtless serve as one of the 
best keys to the difficult subject of. numeration, and will pro- 
bably have the advantage over the diagrams, which are usually 
employed. It is evident that the same operation may be per- 
formed with these, as with other sensible objects ; that the great 
rules of Arithmetic may be illustrated by means of them ; and 
that, by an inversion of the process, the division of numbers into 
fractions may be made clear. In decimal fractions the inventor 
advises that 10,000 be taken as the unit. ‘To facilitate operations 
in sterling money, solids are provided, corresponding to pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings. 

The following illustrations, extracted from the explanatory 
pamphlet of the inventor, will show the method in which he ex- 


pects the apparatus to be used. 


‘The solids representing two hundred and fifty-three, may be thrown 
successively on a black board laid on the table, in a promiscuous heap. The 
pupil assigns to them their supposed value, and will immediately read them 
as two hundred and fifty-three. The figures 2,3, and 5 may be written at 
random on the black board stationed behind the teachers, thus, for instance, 


. 2, and the pupil requested to read them. He will soon perceive, howev- 
er, that written in this manner, they do not present a copy of the idea in 
his mind ; and, therefore, as they are thus written, cannot answer their 
true purpose ; and, indeed, can be read as nothing else than 2,3, and 5. It 
will be left, then, to take an inventory of the solids on the board, proceeding 
according to the mode of writing the two hundreds, five tens, and three units, 
or two hundred and fifty-three, which has been agreed upon, and authorised 
by custom, and which has become conventional among mankind, putting the 
units, tens, &c. in their respective places. 

‘To illustrate Subtraction, we may take as our first example the same 
numbers; and we shall be required to take 61 from 253. The one may be 
taken from the three without any inconvenience ; but we have, in the next 
place, to take six tens from five tens, which apparently cannot be done; 
and, in order to illustrate to the eye of the pupil, the operation which must 
occur in the mind in order to accomplish this, one of the hundreds must be 
removed from the horizontal black board, and ten tens substituted in its 
stead; showing that one hundred, 15 tens, and 3 units, are the same thing 
as253. The illustration can then proceed with ease, and the 9 tens, as a 
remainder, put on the board, with one hundred at its left hand, making 192 
for a remainder. And all this suggests the principle on which the technicality 
of many of the books is founded (in regard to carrying.) 

‘As an instance in Proportion, we shall take the solids which denote 
10, 106, 1000, and 10,000, and place them in order, the first, second, third, 
and fourth terms of a proportion. It will be seem that if the solid denoting 
the fourth term, be removed from the horizontal board, it will be brought 
back again, by supposing the third multiplied by the second, and divided 
by the first, as is directed in our text books on arithmetic. For if the solid 
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representing 1000, be multiplied by 100, in other words, taken as many times 
as there are units in the solid 100, the product will be represented the 
solid of 100,000 ; andif this solid be supposed to be divided by the solid of 10, or 
more intelligibly perhaps to the pupil, be divided intoas many parts as there are 
units in the solid of 10, one of those parts will equal the solid denoting 100,000.’ 
At the same time, a drawing of another arithmetical instru- 
ment was presented by the Editor of this work. It is a mod- 
ification of the ordinary Numerator or Arithmeticon, and ap- 
roaches perhaps more nearly the ancient Abacus. The 
Rian Abacus and the Chinese Swanpan, which are design- 
ed for daily use, in practical calculations, are divided into two 
portions, one containing units, five balls on each rod supposed to 
be of different values, and the other containing two balls on each 
rod, each representing five. In the instrument proposed, which 
is designed for the ilustration and explanation of mental op- 
erations, the left hand section is devoted to a series of balls, as 
in the ordinary Arithmeticon, on ten horizontal rods, from one 
to ten on a rod, all representing units, with which operations 
are to be performed. ‘The right hand section contains ten 
rods, each with ten balls placed perpendicularly.* Each rod rep- 
resents a column in figurative arithmetic, — having of course 
different values from units to billions,—and is designed to 
arrange and preserve the results of the operations on the oth- 

er section. 

IMPROVED NUMERATOR. 


ens. 


100 Thousands. 
10 Thousands. 


100 Millions 
10 Millions. 








The right hand section of the Numerator now presents the 
number 2, 130, 510, 245. 


» The balls may be secured in their places on the prereetioten rods by 
lining the cavity through which the rod passes with cloth—or if that be 
found inconvenient, the rods of both sections may be horizontal. 
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As soon as the number of balls on the unit rod of the right 
hand section amounts to ten, they are pushed upward, and a 
single ball is placed on the rod of tens; and when this becomes 
full, a ball on the rod of hundreds is substituted for them. ‘Thus if 
122 is to be multiplied by 6, after counting on the right hand 
section, and finding the product of the first figure to be 12, two 
balls will be drawn down on the bar of units, and one on the 
rod of tens. The next product, in which two tens are multiplied 
by 6 ones, will be 12 tens, which, added to the one ten 
on that rod, produce 13 tens. One ball on the rod of hundreds 
is substituted for the ten of these tens; and three are placed on 
the rod of tens. One hundred multiplied by 6 ones, produces 
6 hundreds, which are placed on the rod of hundreds, and the 
product reads 7 hundreds, 3 tens, and 2 ones, or seven hundred 
and thirtyone. 

We believe this instrument would be found to furnish more 
complete illustrations of Arithmetic than the ordinary plan, 
and that the transition to the calculation of columns of figures 
would be much easier. . 

In the use of these instruments, however, it should never be 
forgotten that we ought to follow the natural progress of the 
mind ; no idea is more abstract than that of mere number, not 
applied to objects. In the first instances, therefore, we should 
speak of associated numbers only, of 2 apples or 10 books, 
and not of 2 and 10; and even in the use of the balls of the Arith- 
meticon, or common Numerator, the child should first count 3 
balls and 5 balls, before he is taught-to employ these terms ab- 
stractly as 3 and 5, and to use the balls as mere representatives, 
of other objects. We would also remind teachers, that sensi- 
ble objects in every form should be laid aside, and resorted to 
only in new and difficult operations, as soon as the child has 
formed the habit of abstraction, which enables him to operate 
without their aid ; for the same reasons that the leading strings 
and the go-cart should be taken away, as soon as he has vigor 
to walk without them. Methods of this kind are the milk of 
the infant mind, which should give place to a stronger diet, as 
soon as it can receive and digest it. 
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Arr. X11—Cuassican Instruction at Horwyt. 


Horwy owesits pre-eminence, not so much to peculiar me- 
thods of instruction, calculated to increase the amount of know- 
ledge which the pupil can be made to receive, or diminish the 
period of acquisition, as to its superior methods of education, — a 
system of operations by which it is proposed to form the char- 3 
acter, to produce men and not mere scholars. In view of the a 
foundex’s great object, we have been most anxious to describe ie 
the great principles on which he proceeds, and which we be- - 
lieve incomparably more important than any labor-saving ma-. 
chinery, in the communication of knowledge. We now present 
our readers with a sketch of the course of classical instruction 
adopted in Hofwyl. 

Six years is considered as a proper pericd for the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages, the two first to be employed 
in Latin; the four )ast in Latin and Greek united. In both lan- 
guages, three or four months are first spent in a thorough study 
of the inflections and forms of words, not in the abstract barely, 
but with exercises in brief phrases, both written and spoken. 
It is the aim to make pupils learn rules, by discovering them 
themselves, in a series of examples which are given, rather 
than by committing them mechanically to memory. No clas- 
sical author is taken up as a regular study until after eight 
months or a year, spent in elementary exercises. ‘The follow- 
ing are the general principles which direct the course of in- 
struction. Care is taken to produce interest and animation in 
every part of the course ; and for this purpose, no branch of clas- 
sical study is pursued so long and monotonously as to make it 
tedious. About half an hour of every recitation is occupied 
with grammar or composition, and half with translation. | 

Reading is of two kinds — slow and rapid ; the former being te 
designed to afford time for illustration, and the latter to give 2 
scholars facility in translation. 

All allusions to history, geography, mythology, or antiqui- 
ties, are carefully observed and explained ; not only as a means 
of conveying the knowledge necessary to understand the author, 
but in order to interest the pupil—The walls of the classical 
recitation room, are covered with maps, plans, and figures for 
illustrations of this kind, as well as with tables of grammatical 
forms. 
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No author is read in course; but those passages only are 
selected for translation, which will interest the pupil ; everything 
of an immoral tendency, or calculated to excite the passions, as 
in some portions of the Eclogues, and in the account of Cata- 
line’s wars, is carefully avoided. 

The comparison of forms of sentences, and of words with 
each other, and with those of other languages, is deemed a rich 
source of illustration and interest. In pursuing this course, 
however, pupils should not be wearied with questions and ex- 
ercised on forms with which they are already familiar, but only 
on those which are difficult. 

Logical analysis is found to be another important means of 
instructing and improving pupils. For this purpose, the train 
of thought, and the course of argument of the author studied, is 
examined, and pupils must be made to recapitulate. Beauties 
may be pointed out to them, and must be, when they are not 
perceived by them; but in general, ideas should rather be elicit- 
ed, than communicated. 

Latin being an easier language than the Greek, and conse- 
quently being better adapted to the capacities of boys, is studied 
first. It is usually commenced when they are eleven years of 
age. ‘The plan of the Latin course at present pursued in the 
institution at Hofwy], as taken from the documents prepared by 
the professors, and approved by Fellenberg, is as follows : 

Instruction in this language, should be divided into four 
courses, where the circumstances and distribution of the pupils 
allow it. 

1. Elementary instruction and reading. 

2. Livy and Sallust. 

3. Selections from Cicero and the Poets. 

4. ‘Tacitus. 

The instruction in Latin embraces three subjects, viz. Gram- 
mar, Reading of Authors, and Practical Exercises. These 
subjects should be continued through every division of the 
course in connexion with each other, and they demand the un- 
divided attention of the teacher. 

I. The first or elementary course should occupy two years, 
with the following subdivisions in regard to the distribution of 
studies. 

1. The first Subdivision is the preparatory course of one 
year. 
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(a) Grammar and forms of words studied, and carefully 
committed to memory. Continued application made, in 
oral and written translations from their mother tongue. 

(6) After six alternated months these exercises should be 
with translations from Latin into the mother tongue, either 
from sentences dictated, or from books in the hands of the 
pupils. 

(c) Practical exercises, more extended, and embracing re- 
translations of passages already chosen. ‘To translate 
freely selected passages would yet be too difficult. 

2. The second Subdivision of the year is devoted chiefly 

to reading. 

(a) Reading. 

Reading selections from Cesar’s Gallic War. 
Lib. 1—-1—29. Invasion of the Helvetians. 
80—54. War against Ariovistus. 
3——I——6. Attack of the Valais. 
4——1—19. War against the German Emperors. 
4—20—36. Ist Landing in Britain. 
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5——8—23. 2d do. do. 
6—11—20. Description of the Gauls. 
21—24. do. Germans. 


(6) Grammar. Repetition of forms. Syntax. 
(c) Practical exercises from Doring, in reference to Syntax. 


—— 


Il. ‘The second course of one year and a half, should be 
spent chiefly in reading Livy and Sallust. 
1. The first subdivision of one year, should be spent chiefly 
iy in the study of Livy. 
(a) Reading. Livy. 
‘| (6) Grammar, repetition of Syntax, with farther extension 
and investigation of particular rules. The essentials to be 
. dictated by the teacher. Prosody begun and practised 
a from Doring’s Exercises. Free extracts from ancient wri- 
| ! ters are made use of for this purpose. Extempore exer 
ae cises. 
.) 1. The second Subdivision to Sallust, one half year. 
(a) Reading. Sallust’s Jugurthine war begun, and Livy 
pursued more rapidly than before. 
b (6) (c) as in previous Subdivision. 
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Ill. The third course of two and a half years, should be 
occupied with reading of Cicero, with Virgil and Horace. 

1. Subdivision, one year and a half. 

(a) Reading the Orations of Cicero, especially the four orations 
against Cataline, with appropriatepassages from Sallust for 
illustration, this last should be private exercises. 

1. Cataline’s speech to the Conspirators. 2. Three first 
orations of Cicero. 3. Cesar’s speech in the Senate. 4. Ci- 
cero’s fourth oration. 5. Cataline’s speech in the Senate. 
6. Cataline’s speech to his Army. 

After these are read, other orations must be chosen, for Mu- 
rena Varro, &c. and last, the oration for Roscius. In the 
last six months select passages from Virgil’s Eneid should be 
explained. 

(6) Grammar, continuation and extension of Syntax. Com- 
parison of Synonyms. Rules of the particles. Prosody 
repeated from time to time. 

(c) Exercises, consisting in a continuation of translations 
from the mother tongue, and from oid writers. Original 
compositions in Latin, whenever the pupils are capable. 

2. Subdivision, one half year. 

(a) Selections from Cicero’s Letters, from Virgil’s Eneid, 
and, for the sake of change, from the Georgics. The 
lessons from poetry and prose to be equal in number. 

(5) (c) as in Subdivision, 2d. 

3. Subdivision, one half a year. 

(a) Rhetorical and Philosophical writings of Cicero. Ex- 
tracts from Cicero de Oratore, de Amicitia, de Senectute, 
de Officiis. Selections from the Odes and Satires of Hor- 
ace also studied. 


(6) (c) as before. 


IV. The fourth course of a year and a half is devoted to 

the reading of Tacitus, and continuation of Horace. 

(a) The Agricola of Tacitus, and some part of his Annals, 
are read and thoroughly explained. An addition to these, 
the epistles of Horace and his de Arte Poetica are read. 

(6) Grammar, and the most difficult portions of Syntax. 
Latin style. 

(c) Exercises upon original and peculiar phrases. Metrical 
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exercises, and investigations of the philosophy of the Latin 
language. 

We shall give, in a succeeding number, the course of instruc- 
tion in Greek. 


Art. XIl).—Tue Cutiyo’s Boox on rue Sour. 


The Child’s Book on the Soul. By T. H. Gattaupetr. Cooke & 
Co. 1831. 18mo. pp. 127. 

Ir is asad, but common error in education, to make a child 
familiar with the whole world of exterior objects before he knows 
anything of himself; and to teach him to describe the character of 
the people of China and Japan, before he is led to observe his 
own mind, or know anything of his own faculties and dispositions. 
We rejoice at the effort which is made to counteract this error in 
the little book before us. Unassuming as it is, we are persuaded 
it will be read by not a few adults, both with pleasure and profit. 
For ourselves, we must acknowledge that we have found both, and 
especially in observing the manner in which a superior and culti- 
vated mind adapts itself to the narrow limits of infantile concep- 
tion, and presents the most abstract thoughts in the most simple 
language. 

The object is, to teach a child that he has something within him 
distinct from the body; wonderfully superior to it; and which 
will survive it after death. This the author very justly maintains 
‘is the simple elementary principle of all religious instruction.’ 

« He commences—where every course of instruction should com- 
mence — with the objects around him, and their sensible qualities. 
A mother, in a series of dialogues, leads her child to compare 
successively the properties of a pebble, a flower, a watch, an 
animal, and a human being. In each object he discovers some 
qualities which belonged to the preceding, with some new ones ; 
and on arriving at the human being, he perceives that it has. 
life, movements, powers, which neither the flower nor the watch 
nor the animal possess —that we have something —of whose ex- 
istence we are conscious—-of whose power we have constant 
evidence — but of whose nature all the researches of metaphysics 
have taught us nothing but those negative properties, which 
the little pupil of this story discovers for himself—‘something 
within us which thinks and feels and knows what is right and 
what is wrong ’—but has no properties perceptible to our senses. 
The immortality of the soul is announced by the parent as a dis- 
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tinct truth, which these reasonings do not establish; and the en- 
dless duration of its existence is illustrated in a manner better 
adapted to the capacity of children than any we have seen. 

The child is desired to fill his slate with marks—to suppose 
each to stand for a year—to imagine a room full of slates thus 
marked —a house full, many houses full, a pile as great and as 
lofty as would cover the earth and reach to the sky. When these 
years are done, ‘ Will my soul die then,’ he asks. No, never; it 
will keep on living, forever —— It will never, never, never die. 

On the whole, we have seen nothing which can serve so well 
to guide the infant mind from the visible to the intellectual world, 
or prepare him to listen with such deep interest to the revelations 
of that future world, to which he feels himself destined. We doubt 
indeed if any one can lay it down, without some deeper con- 
sciousness of his immortality and responsibility. It also illustrates 
some important principles of education, which our limits do not 
permit us to notice at present. 


Arr. XIV.—Lisrary or Epvucartion. 


The Library of Education. Some Thoughts concerning Education, by 


. 


Joun Locke; and a Treatise of Education, by Joun Mitron. 
With an Appendiz, containing a Lady’s Memoranda on Study. 


We have before briefly noticed Mr Russell’s excellent plan 
of presenting to the public, in a convenient form, and in a 
connected series, the most valuable writings on the subject of 
education which English literature affords. ‘The first volume 
of the series contains the views of Locke and Milton. They 
are not mere speculative essays,—but the most simple and di- 
rect discussions of subjects in the highest degree practical. 
Locke’s treatise presents us with remarks and directions on 
Physical and Intellectual Education. The following sketch of 
a part of the contents will give an idea of the work. Puysicat. 
Health, Tenderness, Warmth, Feet, Alterations, Swimming, 
Air, Habits, Clothes, &c. Morar. End of Moral Culture, 
Early yom Craving, Early Regulation, Punishments, 
Awe, Self-Denial, Dejection, Beating, Rewards, Shame, 
and forty or fifty others, similar. InreLtectuan. Learning, 
Reading, Writing, Short hand, French, Latin, &c. &c. 

The above list contains, only a small specimen of the sub- 
jects discussed. ‘The style and manner is remarkable for a 
perspicuity and directness, which forms a striking contrast to 
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the inflated and vague declamation, which is too common on 
this subject at the present day. 

In looking over this volume we are struck with the thought, 
how little, after all, is there in the present state of the science of 
education, which is new. Many principles which are now 
busily circulated, as modern discoveries, we find clearly and 
beautifully illustrated in the pages of Locke and Milton. In some 
respects undoubtedly, the science has advanced, and is advancing ; 
but we believe that after all, the great work which is now to be ac- 
complished, is to disseminate throughout the community, prin- 
ciples which have long been known, and to contrive plans by 
which these principles may be brought to bear upon the im- 
mense masses, who are, to be educated in our country during 
the next fifty years. We most cordially recommend this work 
as one of the richest storehouses of materials for this purpose. 





Art. XV.—AnnvaL Meetine or roe American Institute 
or InstTRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of this Association will be held at the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, in the State House, on Tuurspay, August 25th, at 
9 o’clock, A.M. After having attended to the necessary business of 
the occasion, the Institute will adjourn to hear 

The annual introductory address, by Rev. James Walker, of Charles- 
town, Mass. 

After which, at such times as may be determined, the following 
lectures, &c. will be delivered ;— 

1. Analysis of the powers of the mind which are to be developed 
in the process of Education, by James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass. 

2. Lecture on Moral Education, by Jacob Abbott, of Boston. 

3. Lecture on Physical Education, by Dr James Jackson, of Boston. 

4, Lecture on the Education of the five senses, by W. H. Brooks, 
of Salem. 

5. Lecture on Female Education, by Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston. 
i Lecture on the Education of the Blind, by Dr J. D. Fisher, of 

ton. 

7. Lecture on the Discipline and management of Schools, by James 
Ha: , of Cambridge. 

Lecture on the best means that may be employed, without the 
aid ef emulation, to stimulate the student to exertion, by J. L. Park- 
hurst, of Gilmanton, N. H. 

9. Lecture onthe best mode of teaching Natural Philosophy, by 
Prof. Farrar, of Harvard University. 
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10. Lecture on Reading and Elocution, by Dr John Barber, of 
West Chester, Pa. 

11. Lecture on the best mode of teaching Arithmetic, by Frederic 
Emerson, of Boston. 

12. Lecture on English Grammar, by Goold Brown, of New York. 

13. Lecture on the modes of teaching and illustrating History, by 
Prof. Fiske, of Amherst College. 

14. Lecture on the Modern Languages, by Prof. Longfellow, of 
Bowdoin College. 

15. Lecture on Geology and Mineralogy, as branches of Common 
Education, by Prof. Silliman, of Yale College. 

16. Lecture on Natural History as a branch of Early Education, by 
Clement Durgin, of Boston. 

17. Lecture on the influence of Academies and High Schools on 
Common Schools, by Prof. Fowler, of Middlebury College, Vt. 

18. Lecture on Lyceums, by Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 

19. Lecture on the duties of School Committees, by William B. 
Calhoun, of Springfield, Mass. 

The Lectures will be followed by free discussions of the principles 
maintained in them. 

Communications on a variety of interesting subjects, to which the 
attention of the public has been solicited, are expected, and will be 
read before the Institute. 

Written reports on other subjects relating to education, will be pre- 
sented. Also, plans for a School House, for which a premium has 
been offered by the Directors of the Insfitute. 

The introductory address will be public. 

Members of the Institute may receive their tickets by calling at the 
Institute room, over Richardson, Lord & Holbrook’s bookstore, on the 
24th and 25th of August. 

Any gentleman feeling interested in the subject of education may 
become a member by signing the constitution and paying one dollar 
into the Treasury. The whole annual expense to each member is 
one dollar. 

Females, actually engaged in school teaching, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend the lectures, &c. without charge. Tickets furnished 
as above. 

Tickets for the course at $1 each, admitting persons not engaged 
in teaching, may be had of RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 


By order of the Committee of Arrangements, 
GIDEON F. THAYER, Secretary. 
Boston, July 25, 1831. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


EDUCATION OF AFRICANS IN JAMAICA. 


In Spanish Town, the capital of Jamaica, and its immediate vicinity, 
no general means of instruction existed for the colored population, 
until within six years. The town now contains two institutions for 
their instruction, on a. broad scale. The following is a brief account 
of one of them. 

It consists of three as a Day School, a School of Industry, 
and a Sunday School. the day school, the usual elementary bran- 
ches of an English education, together with the Bible, are taught. The 
number of pupils is 152; 72 boys and 80 girls. Among these are 
above 30 slaves. The school of industry contains 24 boys and 34 
girls. The boys are instructed in useful trades, and the girls in mantua- 
making and fancy needle work. The Sunday School has at present 
sbout 150 pupils. The progress of the children in all the Schools is 


said to be very gratifying. 


SOCIETY OF INFANT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A society under this title was formed in London, in May 1827. 
They meet every month. Their object is mutual improvement, in the 
means of communicating instruction, for which purpose they bring to- 

ether the results of their experiments in their several schools, and 
Sous various important and interesting topics. Ibid. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN FRANCE, 


In Paris the Royal Library has above 700,000 printed volumes, and 
70,000 MSS. The library of Monsieur, 150,000 printed volumes, and 
5000 MSS. The library of St Genevieve, 110,000 printed volumes, 
and 2000 MSS. The Mazarine library, 92,000 eed volumes, and 
3000 MSS. The lib of the of Paris, 20,000 volumes. All 
these are daily open tothe public. Inthe departments, there are 25 
public libraries, with above 1,700,000 volumes; of which Aix has 
72,670, Marseilles 31,500, Toulouse 30,000, Bordeaux 105,000, Tours 
30,000, Lyons 106,000, Versailles 40,000, and Amiens 40,000. In the 
royal library of Paris there are several uncollated MSS. of the Scrip- 
tures. A noble scheme is now on foot to place a public library in 
every one of the 40,000 communes of France by individual subscription. 

Ibid. 


DOMESTIC. 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


The following is the constitution formed by the Association, to es- 
tablish which a meeting was recently held at Masonic Hall. 


CONSTITUTION 


Articte I.—This Society shall be called, The Society for Promo- 
ting Manual Labor in Literary Institutions. 
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Arr. II.—It shall be the object of this Society, to collect and diffuse 
information, calculated to promote the establishment and prosperity of 
Manual Labor Shools and Seminaries in the United States, and to in- 
troduce the system of Manual Labor into Institutions now established, 
without diminishing the standard of literary and scientific attainment. 

Arr. III.—Each subscriber of two dollars annually shall be a mem- 
ber. Each subscriber paying twenty-five dollars at one time, shall be 
a member for life. Each subscriber of one hundred dollars, or who 
shall by one additional payment, increase his original subscription to 
one hundred dollars, shall be a director for life. 

Art. IV.—The Society shall annually elect a Board of Directors, 
consisting of a President, Vice President, a Corresponding Secretary, 
Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and ten Managers; five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Arr. V.—The board of Directors shall annually elect an Execu- 
tive Committee, to consist of not less than three, nor more than seven 
members, who shall conduct the business of the Society, appoint an 
Agent or Agents to collect information, and make an annnal Report 
to the Society of their proceedings. The board shall have power to 
fill vacancies which may occur in the list of Officers, or in the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Arr. VI.—This Committee may be altered at an annual meeting, 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

President.—Zecharia Lewis, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Rov. Dr. Milnor, 
Seth P. Staples, Esq., Rev. President Day, Rev. Dr Matthews, Hon. 


Wm. Jay. 
Treasurer.—George Douglass, Esq. 
tits oie d Secretary.—Rev. Joshua Leavitt. 


Recording peta eph. Platt, Esq. 
mat Bae V.S. Wilder, Esq., Rev. George W. Gale, Rev. Wm. 


C. Woodbridge, Rev. Dr Cornelius, Mr Lewis Tappan, Rev. Dr Cox, 
Rev. Thos H. Gallaudet, Mr Cornelius Baler, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Dr Alfred C. Post. 

Executive Committee—S. V. 8. Wilder, Esq., Lewis Tappan, 
George Douglass, Esq., Rev. Dr Cornelius, Rev. Dr Cox, Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, and Zephania Platt, Esq. NV. Y. Spectator. 


FEMALE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


We have been favored by a correspondent with a copy of the: Flori- 
dian and Advocate, in which we find a report of the Directors 
of the Florida Education Society. From this. it appears: that 
they are endeavoring to procure all the information possible in 
reference to the establishment of manual labour schools, and to diffuse 
it among the citizens of Florida. They state that a very general in- 
terest has been excited in the object of the Association, and add the 
following interesting results of the efforts to which the formation of 
this Society gave the first impulse. 

A ladies’ society has been formed in Talahassee, whose objeet is to 
make themselves better acquainted with their duties as mothers: and to 
secure better instruction for their infant offspring. An Association of 
young men has also been established for mutual instruction and im- 
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provement, and a Sunday School has been organized and put into ve- 
ry successful operation. 

May the zeal of our fellow citizens in these newly settled regions stir up 
those who are slumbering over the decay of their schools at the North. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 


From a recent Report of the Board of Visitors, we learn that this 
institution continues in a flourishing and prosperous state, under a 
thorough system of instruction and discipliné. The whole number of 
Cadets at the late examination was 222. Of this number, the first 
class consisted of 33, whose course of instruction then expired ; the 
second of 52; the third of 62; and the fourth of 75. Of the police 
of the institution the Report speaks in the highest terms. The utmost 
attention to personal appearance, manners, &c., is enjoined, as well as 
to cleanliness, food, drink, and everything which conduces to the health 
and comfort of man, individually or collectively. 

The examination in mathematics was conducted on the plan of those 
in the Universities of England, by requiring exercises and solutions to 
be written on the spot (using the black board to render it visible to all), 
thus securing to the pupil freedom from embarrassment, and time for 
reflection, without leaving any room for deception. 


NOTICES. 


Practical Reading Lessons, on the Three Great Duties which 
Man owes to — his Maker — his fellow beings — and himself; illus- 
trated by numerous interesting Historical Anecdotes, Biographical 
Sketches, &c. Intended for the Instruction and Amusement 
of Youth. Philadelphia. E.L. Carey & A. Hart. 1830. 12mo. 


pp. 252. 

This work is designed to illustrate and enforce the great duties of man, 
by historical anecdotes and extracts ftom standard authors. We believe it 
is a book which will recommend itself, and become extensively useful ; 
which will often be taken up and not readily laid down. The selections 
have been evidently made with great care and much reading. Such a 
variety of ietenortienge well ne articles, cannot fail, we think, to 
arrest the attention of the young reader, and at the same time, to fix the moral 
of each historical fact upon the memory ; and we hope will answer the ex- 
cellent design of the author. We cannot but regret, however, that some of 
those pre-eminent examples of virtue and piety which divine wisdom has 
seen fit to record for our instruction, had not been incorporated in a work 
intended to teach us our duties to our Maker ; and we believe that the dan- 

er of desecrating the scriptures, which some dread in such a use of them, 
is far less than that of leahin our youth to the conclusion by an opposite 
course, that the examples it furnishes do not deserve their attention or their 
imitation. 


The Young Ladies’ Class Book, a Selection of Lessons for 
Reading, in Prose and Verse. By E. Baitey, Principal. of the 
Young Ladies’ High School, Boston. 12mo. pp. 402. 
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We were never so struck with the importance cf having reading books 
for female schools, adapted particularly to that express purpose, as while 
looking over the pages of this selection. The eminent success of the com- 
piler in teaching this branch, to which we can porary f bear testimony, is 
sufficient evidence of the character of the work, considered as a collection 
of lessons in clocution, —they are in genera! admirably adapted to cultivate 
the amiable and gentle traits of the female character, as well as to elevate 
and improve the mind. The articles are chiefly new, — from modern, and, 
very frequently, American, writers; and are of such a character as to 
excite a vivid interest in the pupil, as well as to produce useful effects. 


The American Library of Useful Knowledge, published by 
authority of the Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. Vol. I. Boston. Stimpson & Clapp. 1831. 12mo. pp. 320. 


This is the first number of a proposed series of such works, on the most 
important branches of knowledge, as it is thought, should be in the posses- 
sion of every family. The collection is intended to embrace only works of 
permanent utility, and, in the language of the preface to the present vol- 
ume, ‘such as will present the subjects of which they treat in the most 
authentic form, with the advantage of all the lights which shall have been 
shed upon them, by the labours of the learned and scientific, up to the time 
of publication.’ It is to consist in part of approved works of foreign origin, 
and, in part, of works written for the purpose by American authors, under 
the direction of the editor, and the sanction of the society. Each work, 
whether consisting of one volume or several, is to be independent of every 
other; and the whole series, when complete, to form a well assorted 
library. 

The volume before us contains Judge Srory’s, Mr Wessrer’s, and Mr 
Everett's Lectures before the Mechanics’ Institution in Boston ; Mr Ever- 
ert’s Lecture on the Workingmen’s Party; Lord Chancellor Brovenam’s 
Dissertation on the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, and his 
Account of Lord Bacon's Novum Organon, Part 1.; and the First Part of Mr 
Herscuew’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 

The two articles by Lord Brougham were first published by a Society for 
the Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge in Great Britain. Still, from the limited 
circulation in this country of the works issued by that Society, we are glad 
to see them occupying a large portion of the present volume. The charac- 
ter of the American articles is also such as will, we trust, secure for this 
introductory volume a favorable reception. The mechanical execution of 
the work is uncommonly excellent. 

We hope the publishers will not lose sight of the rule which they have 
laid down for themselves in the preface ; ‘ that each work shall be written 
ina style which shall be intelligible to the careful reader, although he may 
have little other previous acquaintance with the particular subject treated 
of, than may have been acquired from the preceding volumes of the series.’ 
This is a point in which the foreign society already alluded to seem to have 
failed, which will doubtless greatly limit the sphere of their usefulness, 
But there is another feature of theit plan which we think the Boston Socie- 
ty would do well to imitate ; that of issuing their publications in smal! num- 
bers at short intervals. Families could have them bound, if they wished ; 
and the inconveniences attending it would, it is believed, be more than 
balanced by the increase of circulation. 


Abridgment of the History of the United States or Republic 
of America. Accompanied with maps. By Emma Willard, 
Principal of ‘Troy Female Seminary, New York. 1&mo. pp. 360. 
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Most of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the character and 
merits of the larger work of which thisis an abridgment. It is distinguished 
for the conciseness of its style, and the compactness of the form in which 
a very large amount of information is presented. The abridgment retains 
in a great degree the characteristics of the original. The style is interest- 
ing and not beyond the comprehension of the young, though it is evident- 
ly intended as a book to be studied not to be read for amusement. The atlas 
contains a series of maps of the same territory, in connexion with Geogra- 
phy, very happily arranged to illustrate the successive periods of the History. 


New Conversations on Chemistry, adapted to the present 
state of that Science, wherein its elements are clearly and 
familiarly explained; with 118 engravings illustrative of the 
subject, appropriate questions, a list of experiments, and a glos- 
sary. By ‘I’. P. Jones, M. D. Prof. of Chemistry in the Medical 
Department of the Columbian College, Washington City. Phil- 
adelphia. 12mo. pp. 332. 


The title itself is a pretty full and fair description of the book. In re- 
gard to all essential points we form a high opinion of the work—but it has 
one fault, of a minor character it is true, and which is common to almost all 
the books of Conversations which we have seen. It is the unnatural and 
sometimes almost ludicrous elevation and dignity of the style. 

We give one or two specimens taken almost at random from Miss Caro- 
line’s remarks, ‘ That is indeed an elegant mode of exhibiting the parte 
tion of water with carbonic acid.’ ‘ To say the truth I seem to be already so 
well reece with them (the metals) that from further inquiries I an- 
ticipate but little gratification compared with that we have received from 
the contemplation of some of those mysterious and intangible beings, of 
whose properties and indeed of whose very existence we were previously 
ignorant.’ If this work, and with very few exceptions all the books of ‘ Con- 
versations,’ we have seen, were to have the pen drawn through all the 

tic and useless remarks of Caroline and Emily, very little would be 
eft for * Conversation.’ The plain didactic form might then easily be as- 
sumed, and the book, after losing one third of its bulk and price would gai 
fifty per cent. in value. Such a process would make this one of the 
text books in the language, for it is really rich in material. 


A Collection of Arithmetical and Algebraic Problems and For- 
mule, by Meier Hirsh. Translated from the original German, 


by F. J. Grand, Teacher of Mathematics. Boston. 18mo. pp. 340. 
In the for nitinting itiati upils into the philosophy of every subject, 
which orale so extensiv a is ep a of our ane the thoroughness 
of practice. This will be of very great advantage in preventing this evil. 
It ought, we think be introduced into every class in Algebra. Some teach- 
ers, we know, are accustomed to prepare problems additional to those con- 
tained in their text books. This will save them such a labour—and accom- 
lish the purpose far more efficiently. We need not say it is intended to 
used in connexion with other treatises, not as a substitute for them. 
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